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HE text of the American Note to Germany 
"7 will be available by the time these lines are 
read, but at the moment of writing the only 
definite indication we have of its contents is the fact 
that Mr. Bryan has resigned his post as Secretary of 
State on the ground that he could not subscribe his 
name to a Note which might lead to war. That the 
tone of the Note is firm may safely be assumed, but it 
does not seem very likely that it has any of the charac- 
teristic features of an ultimatum—that is to say, that 
it is expressly President Wilson’s last word or that a 
time limit for reply is attached. As for Mr. Bryan, he 
has certainly earned more respect by the way in which 
he has given up his Foreign Office duties than by the 
way in which he performed them. He has risked 
sacrificing his popularity as well as the prestige and 
emoluments of a great office purely for the sake of his 
pacifist principles. He might perhaps have served his 
country better by retiring at an earlier and less critical 
moment ; but, to judge from the published correspondence 
between him and the President, it is quite possible that 
the latter is largely responsible for this apparent error 
of judgment. 








* * * 


We are not sure that the magnificent exploit of Sub- 
Lieutenant Warneford, V.C., involved greater personal 
courage than is being exhibited every day in the trenches 
by hundreds of officers and men, who have no reason to 
hope that either their names or their deeds will ever be 
recorded ; but the value of his achievement in destroying 
a Zeppelin single-handed can hardly be over-estimated. 
We—and the Germans too, perhaps—were in some danger 
of forgetting the lesson which we learned very early in 
the war. Lieutenant Warneford has reminded us that 
the Zeppelin is a very vulnerable and, on the whole, a 





very worthless contrivance. It dare not venture out by 
day within reach of hostile guns or aeroplanes, and, 
though its operations by night in peaceful areas may 
cause a certain amount of damage, it cannot be regarded 
as an efficient instrument even for killing civilians. 
Lieutenant Warneford’s bomb destroyed more German 
lives than all the lives that have been destroyed in this 
country by the hundreds of Zeppelin bombs that have 
been dropped. No doubt Germany still possesses a 
considerable number of Zeppelins, which will continue 
to make their nocturnal raids on English towns, but one 
may fairly hope that hereafter they will be more than 
ever handicapped by their fear of daylight. 
* * * 

Mr. Churchill's speech at Dundee last Saturday was a 
public service. The temper of the nation would, we are 
sure, be the better just now for a good deal more of his 
spirit of exuberant courage and a good deal less of the 
spirit of those elderly croakers who have lately been so 
much to the fore. As Mr. Churchill pointed out, on the 
authority of a current French saying, pessimism in the 
civilian is the counterpart of cowardice in the soldier. One 
is as harmful to the country in time of war as the other. If 
the spirit which appears to inspire a section of our Press 
just now continues to prevail, we do not believe it will 
be possible to win this war. One group of newspapers 
which used at one time to treat every favourable skirmish 
as a great victory is now particularly active in its efforts 
to emphasise and to exaggerate in its headlines and 
posters the number of British casualties that are occur- 
ring, and the nearly insuperable nature of the obstacles 
to be overcome. What is the object of this attempt 
still further to depress the public it is difficult to under- 
stand (except on the assumption of an almost incredible 
degree of psychological ignorance and stupidity); but 
we believe that if the Government realised what is its 
effect, there are few measures they would shrink from 
to put an end to it, We do not want irresponsible 
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optimism, but stif¥less do we on artificial pessimism. 
In the general military and naval situation there is no 
ground whatever for a lack.of confidence. The pessi- 
mist is entitled to ask the public to face the facts ; but he 
is not entitled to ask them to face his misgivings. We 
hope we may hear more from Mr. Churchill. 

* * * 

In this connection it seems to us that the new Govern- 
ment is very greatly to blame for having made no at- 
tempt to re-establish the confidence of the nation in its 
leaders. That confidence was profoundly shaken by the 
events which led to the Coalition, and still more by the 
negotiations which intervened between the announcement 
of the intention to form a new Government and the publi- 
cation of the names of its members. If Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Bonar Law had met Parliament on 
Monday with due regard for the importance of the occa- 
sion, and had declared their policy and their solidarity in 
speeches of that impressive kind in which they are all 
past-masters, both the tone in Parliament and the feeling 
in the country would have been very different from what 
they actually have been throughout the week. Instead 
the public has had to feed on the rumours of a miserably 
sordid dispute as to whether one of Sir Edward Carson’s 
lieutenants was to be rewarded for his party services by 
the grant of a lucrative post. Whilst such a dispute— 
we care nothing for its rights and wrongs—can occur, 
how is it possible to believe that the Cabinet is inspired 
by that common purpose in which alone the nation is 
interested ? 

* * * 

There has been a very heavy fall in Compulsionist 
stock since last week. Mr. Churchill’s speech confirmed 
the impression given by Mr. Lloyd George at Liverpool, 
that, as far at all events as military service is concerned, 
the new Government has no more intention than the 
old of resorting toconscription at present. The Unionist 
members of the Cabinet entered it with strong pre- 
possessions in favour of “ national service,” but it appears 
that when for the first time the whole of the facts of the 
situation were brought to their notice they could not 
dissent from the policy which Lord Kitchener and the 
late Government have steadily pursued. The idea of 
compulsion for industrial purposes has likewise suffered 
a heavy and probably a fatal blow. One may regret 
that the debates on the subject should have taken place ; 
but if anyone is to blame for them, it is Mr. Lloyd George, 
who in his speeches last week certainly conveyed the 
idea that coercion, to be applied without fresh powers 
from Parliament being sought, was intended. We can 
forgive Mr. Lloyd George for losing sometimes his sense 
of proportion for the sake of those immense powers of 
concentrated energy and enthusiasm which cause him 
to lose it ; but he must not be allowed to stampede the 
Government into disaster. Military conscription would, 
in our opinion, be unnecessary and unwise, but to attempt 
industrial conscription would be sheer lunacy. The 
formal assurance given by the Home Secretary in the 
name of the Government that no such attempt will be 
made without the express authority of Parliament was 
by no means superfluous. 

* * * 


Everybody, we suppose, who read the report of 





the not very edifying discussion in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday must have sympathised with 
Mr. Asquith’s emphatie protest against the remarks 
of the gentlemen who thought fit to call in question 
the right of Ministers to pool their salaries. But all 
the same we are not sure that we can accept quite 
without reservation the doctrine that Parliament has 
no right in any circumstances to discuss the question 
of how the salaries attached to great public offices are 
‘disposed of. It is not difficult to imagine evil customs 
growing up in this connection which individual Ministers 
might be powerless to resist and which Parliament, 
therefore, would have to resist for them. But such 
imaginary circumstances are improbable in the extreme, 
and for the arrangement which was actually in question 
there is, in our opinion, everything to be said. It has 
great advantages and no drawbacks, and we only hope 
that it may become a permanent practice. A distinc- 
tion may well be made in the case of the Prime Minister, 
and also perhaps of the Foreign Secretary, both of whom 
have certain special social obligations to fulfil; but there is 
no reason why all the other members of the Cabinet, 
including even the Law Officers, should not be treated 
alike. The existing differences of salary, and therefore 
of prestige, between one office and another have no justi- 
fication in reason, and their abolition would simplify 
enormously the task which a Prime Minister who wishes 
to get the right man into the right office has to face 
in constructing or reconstructing his Cabinet. Increased 
freedom of movement from one office to another 
ought at any rate to mean increased efficiency on the 
part of the Government as a whole, and any arrangement, 
therefore, which tends in that direction ought in the 
public interest to be welcomed. 
* * * 

The problem of coal prices is becoming more serious 
and more urgent with every week that is allowed to 
pass without drastic steps being taken. Mr. Runciman 
is not being idle, but neither is he showing much courage. 
It is the time not for friendly negotiations, but for 
prompt action. All over the country coalowners are 
making contracts in advance for next winter at prices 
which reflect the trade’s confident expectation of a 
coming famine. Undoubtedly there will be a serious 
shortage of labour in the mines in the autumn, and 
therefore a shortage of output; but that is no reason 
why the poor should have to pay double prices. We 
do not believe that anything less than sweeping methods 
will suffice to prevent the community being scandalously 
robbed—as, according to Sir Arthur Markham, who 
ought to know, some of our patriotic coalowners are now 
robbing our Italian Allies. The Government should 
take power to override all advance contracts and take 
over the whole financial control of the mines and of 
any existing stocks of house coal, guaranteeing the owners 
their normal pre-war incomes subject to reduction in 
proportion to the reduction of output in each mine. 
Being thus able to fix pit-head prices everywhere, it 
would be a comparatively easy matter for the Govern- 
ment to limit the profits of the various middlemen and 
distributors to their normal level. If it is necessary to 
restrict the demand (owing to the restriction of supplies), 
it should be restricted not through the medium of high 
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retail prices, but by some such arrangement as has been 
eoplied in Germany in the case of wheat. Let us all 
have our coal tickets. That is probably the only way 
by which the available supplies can be fairly distributed 
between the poor and the well-to-do. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: “The Nationalist 
Parliamentary Party’s resolution against conscription 
represents the views of the larger section of the Irish 
people. It also is regarded as supporting the very 
generally expressed opinion that Mr. Redmond’s refusal 
to join the Coalition Ministry was largely due to the 
belief that circumstances might arise in which he would 
be needed as a leader of an active Opposition in the 
House of Commons. Critics of Mr. Redmond suggest 
that as a member of the Cabinet he might have fought 
his own corner against National Service within the 
Cabinet, and there would then have been no public dis- 
sension to cheer the enemy. It seems, however, that 
“ public dissension ’’ would only have been postponed— 
ie., assuming that the Cabinet intended to take steps 
in the direction of abandoning the voluntary system. 
The arguments advanced against conscription in Mr. 
Redmond’s press and by public bodies throughout 
Ireland are mainly those of the English Radicals— 
namely, that the voluntary system has provided excellent 
results, that an attempt is being made to introduce 
“ Prussian ’’ methods into these countries, and so defeat 
the ends of the war, etc. The problem is hardly dis- 
cussed—publicly at least—from the purely Irish point 
of view. It has long been the opinion of competent 
observers here that Mr. Redmond—or should we rather 
say, Mr. Dillon ?—does not regard the fight for Home 
Rule as won. Hence, in the words of the Freeman’s 
Journal, the British democracy must be aroused and 
must be made to understand all that it owes to Messrs. 
Redmond, T. P. O’Connor, and Dillon, the real inter- 
preters of its great ‘ liberty loving’ genius!” 


* * * 


We are afraid that the Government is not playing 
fair with regard to the substitution of women for men 
which it is seeking to promote wherever men can be 
released for war service. The women’s organisations 
have been more than once given to understand that 
every effort would be made to ensure that the women 
taken on to do the work of the men—if it is the same 
work—should receive the men’s rate of pay. But the 
Daily Telegraph has revealed what purports to be a 
Treasury circular, as yet only issued privately, laying 
down the rates of pay for women taken temporarily 
into the employment of any Government Department 
in order to release men for service with the colours. 
The rate for typists and routine clerks (adult women in 
all cases) is to be no more than 18s. to 20s. per week ; 
that for ordinary clerks 21s. to 25s. per week ; that for 
shorthand typists 26s. per week; and even that for 
higher clerks and supervisors only 80s. per week. These 
rates are far below what is paid to the lowest grade of 
men whose work the women are to do; far below the 
rates insisted on by the various Trade Unions of clerical 
workers; below the wages given to the men tem- 
porarily engaged for the same work; below what the 


London County Council pays its women clerks; below 
the rates paid by any “good employer” in the City. 
We ought not to ask an adult woman clerk to live on 
18s. a week in London. We hope that Mr. Montagu 
will recall this circular, if it has really been issued. It 
sets a bad example to other employers; and it makes 
women who wish to come forward to set men free for 
military duties feel that in doing so they are helping 
to lower the standard of life of the whole clerical class, 
men as well as women. 


* * * 


The war is throwing into relief the half-hearted 
character of the measures which the Local Government 
Board has taken during the past few years to reduce 
infant mortality. The adoption of the Notification of 
Births Act is still left as a matter of local choice, and 
the powers of the County Councils—which have never 
been the spoilt children of the L.G.B.—to provide for 
the health of mothers and infants are quite absurdly 
restricted. The Women’s Co-operative Guild—that 
extraordinarily able and active organisation—has been 
taking the matter up very energetically, and, having 
elicited a sympathetic reply from Mr. Samuel last month, 
has now secured a promise from Mr. Walter Long to 
introduce a Bill to remedy, at all events, the most serious 
of the defects in the existing machinery. There ought to 
be no difficulty in passing so obviously non-contentious 
a measure rapidly into law. 


* * * 


The new Danish Constitution which was signed by 
King Christian on Monday provides Denmark with one 
of the most democratic political systems in the world. 
The whole of the female population is enfranchised at 
one blow. Every man and woman above a certain age, 
which is to be gradually reduced from 80 to 25, will 
henceforth have a vote, and the system is reformed so 
as to give every vote an equal value in the elections of 
both the Upper and Lower Houses. All the old special 
property qualifications are abolished, and the King has 
abandoned his right of appointing a proportion of the 
members of the Upper House. Women are made 
eligible to sit in both Houses. A certain element of 
proportional representation is introduced, but for the 
purpose of electing the main body of members of the 
Lower House the old system of single-member con- 
stituencies is retained. The present is hardly a very 
favourable time for pressing the political claims of women, 
and the women of Denmark are the more to be con- 
gratulated on their success. In this connection it is 
interesting to observe that, according to Vorwdirts, the 
small Socialist Party in the Prussian Diet lately pro- 
posed to introduce a Bill putting the Prussian franchise 
on the same basis as that which governs the elections to 
the Reichstag. The archaic class-franchise of Prussia, 
which is one of the main pillars of the present German 
régime, would thus be abolished. In view of the Kaiser's 
announcement that he no longer knew parties but only 
Germans, and of the hopes that have been held out 
to the Socialists, it is interesting to observe that the 
only further information we have with regard to the 
proceedings of the Diet is that it has been indefinitely 


prorogued. 
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THE AMATEUR COERCIONIST 


OLLY is part of the price of freedom, and we 
kK must be patient with the amateur coercionists 
who now swarm in the clubs and the parsonages, 

in the first-class carriages of suburban trains and on the 
golf links. The war puts a strain on us all, and its 
effect on a certain class of people is to produce violent 
indignation that the Government, or some particular 
Minister, does not instantly do just what they feel 
certain ought to be done. But we are all liable to be 
mistaken, and it is at least conceivable that the strident 
leader writer whose effusions stir the patriotism of the 
superannuated Indian civilian at Cheltenham to call 
for Mr. Asquith’s head on a charger may know next to 
nothing about what he is writing. That such is the case 
with regard to the momentary demand for “ industrial 
conscription,”’ or enforced service in the industries pro- 
ducing war stores, may, we think, be easily demonstrated. 
The first serious puncture of this “ hot-air” balloon 
was that made by Canon Scott Holland, who pointed 
out that compulsory service necessarily presupposes, 
wherever it is applied, the supersession of capitalist 
enterprise and private profit. Whatever may be thought 
of the advantages of, or the necessity for, compulsory 
service, it is plain that such service could be given only 
to the Government. To require a man or a woman to 
take service with a particular capitalist employer, at 
wages and on conditions that would have to be pre- 
scribed, and for hours of labour that would need to be 
fixed—still more, to compel such person against his will 
to remain in that employer’s service—whilst the employer 
is carrying on the business for his own private profit, is 
surely not conceivable. No doubt the farmer whose 
most competent ploughman has enlisted, the coalowner 
who cannot fill up all the places left vacant by those 
who have “ followed the drum,”’ the manufacturer of 
armaments or shells who is pressed to increase his out- 
put—like the mistress who cannot get a parlourmaid— 
would wish nothing better than to be able to “ indent ” 
for so many competent workers, who would be com- 
pelled to submit to his orders with “ patriotic ” docility. 
But such involuntary servitude is either “‘ punishment 
for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed,” or else simple slavery. It is not in the United 
Kingdom, as it is in the United States, specifically for- 
bidden by a written Constitution. Yet we cannot 
believe that even the strongest of the strong men 
amongst suburban season-ticket holders, or the most 
“‘ militarist ’’ retired majors in the clubs, can seriously 
imagine such a measyre being adopted by a British 
House of Commons. It must surely be plain that if, 
contrary to our own expectation, “ national service ” 
should have to be made legally obligatory in the 
industrial or in the fighting departments of the nation, 
this can only be on the basis of the Government itself 
becoming the employer. We certainly raise no objec- 


tion to the Government as soon as possible taking over 
all the armament factories and shipbuilding yards, and 
all the engineering works that can be turned on to pro- 
ducing shells ; all the coal mines and iron and steel 
works ; all the ships transporting any of the commodities 
that we require from abroad; all the mills weaving 


khaki cloth, and all the clothing establishments making 
uniforms ; all the tanyards making leather, and all the 
accoutrement workshops sewing cartridge belts, and— 
possibly more necessary than any of these, if the nation 
only realised it—all the land that can possibly be put 
under the plough. This collective ownership and 
collective administration of land and capital is, as the 
strain of war is revealing even to the most obdurate, the 
only way in which the nation’s industries can be organ- 
ised to the highest advantage of the nation as a whole, 
even if it be true that private enterprise is the way in 
which they can be organised to the greatest pecuniary 
profit of the individual capitalists. But as the Socialists 
themselves are the first to point out, it is impossible to 
make, at one stroke and suddenly, such a far-reaching 
revolution. It is a necessary prerequisite of com- 
pulsory industrial service ; yet it is the last thing that 
most of the amateur coercionists desire. 

Moreover, the whole argument for compulsory service 
turns on the fairness involved in its universality. It 
grieves the heart of the amateur coercionist that the 
willing volunteers—in numbers quite unprecedented 
and far more than the War Office can equip—are now 
directly serving the State, whilst others—whom he 
uncharitably calls ‘“‘ the slackers ’’—are pursuing their 
usual profitable avocations. Thus, when we compul- 
sorily enrol for industrial service those whom we think of 
as “ working men,” it is clear that we must equally 
enrol not only all those who at present live idly “ on 
their means,”’ but also the foremen, the managers, and 
the capitalist employers. Nor could the State continue 
to endow the shareholders and sleeping partners with 
their present incomes. If we are to commandeer men, 
we shall certainly not refrain from commandeering the 
things that they need to work with; and though the 
property owner will doubtless eventually get compensa- 
tion for the intrinsic value or actual cost of his plant, the 
State could not possibly afford to pay him for “ good- 
will” or on the capitalisation based oh the inflated 
profits of these years. No “ confiscation” ever pro- 
posed by the wildest young Socialist would be com- 
parable with the tremendous scaling down of incomes 
which would thus be involved. We do not know 
whether the amateur coercionist imagines that those 
who direct the great establishments of Armstrongs, 
Vickers Maxim, Cammell Laird, Harland & Wolff, or 
Brunner Mond content themselves at present with 
anything like the remuneration that they would get as 
civil servants. We have, it is true, not yet come, even 
in the State service, to that practical equality of re- 
muneration, modified by any exceptional needs, that 
is the real goal—the adoption of this principle by 
Cabinet Ministers among themselves is not without 
permanent significance in this connection—but the 
salaries of Government employees, whether in State 
factories or in regiments, are fixed on some assumed 
standard of relative needs which would, to our present 
directors of industry, seem but a beggarly pittance. 

Even for Government factories, run exclusively in the 
public interest, after eliminating the capitalist employer, 
by salaried directors and managers paid on the Civil 
Service scale, compulsory service is inept and useless. 
It is part of the usual middle-class ignorance of the 
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conditions of labour—part of the literary man’s ignor- 
ance of manufacturing industry—to suppose that the 
task of the manual worker is simple and undifferentiated, 
easily measured, and uniform in difficulty. The fact is 
that, with all possible punishments at command, it 
passes the wit of man to compel another, if he does not 
wish to do so, to work at any but the slowest speed, 
with the least possible efficiency, with the utmost 
possible number of mistakes and failures, and the 
greatest conceivable waste of material and accessories. 
The difference in output between an engineer doing his 
best and one doing only just enough to avoid discharge 
is moderately computed at 50 per cent. How, when 
discharge is impossible, can the managers, whatever 
powers of punishment are given to them, prevent 
“ea’ canny” ? The whole experience of slave labour, 
where it was unwillingly rendered, is that it is the most 
inefficient of all labour. It is difficult to conceive any- 
thing more calamitous, anything more likely to keep 
down our output of shells or rifles or ships or guns, and 
lessen the already low productivity of our farming, than 
to tell the workmen in those industries that, whether 
they like it or not, they must continue to serve in them, 
for the duration of the war, at some prescribed rate of 
wages, and that other workmen, who do not wish to 
enter those industries, are to be brought into them com- 
pulsorily, and set to work, willy nilly, at tasks uncon- 
genial to them. 

The fact is that our amateur coercionists are not 
seriously applying themselves to the conditions of the 
problem, or taking the trouble to think out the meaning 
of the words they are using. To ask Mr. Asquith—as 
the august Senatus of the University of Edinburgh has 
just done, probably by way of showing that it can go 
one better in silliness than Oxford—to “ extend ” com- 
pulsion, and what is euphemistically termed “ mobili- 
sation,”’ to “‘ the whole productive powers of the com- 
munity’ may be a convenient way of confessing its 
members’ sudden conviction of their sin in having all 
their lives resisted every step towards a rational organisa- 
tion of the nation’s industry ; but it is not helpful to a 
Prime Minister confronted with a situation of grave 
national danger. There is something pathetic in the 
spectacle of the bedside conversion of elderly gentlemen, 
whether academic or philistine, who turn in their panic 
to Socialism for salvation from the Huns. But salva- 
tion is. not to be had on such easy terms, even from 
Socialism. Whatever can be done by collective organi- 
sation in the emergency must, of course, be done. But 
Socialism does not, and cannot, relieve the individual 
of any jot or tittle of his individual duty and his personal 
responsibility—it merely raises them to a higher plane. 
The only solution of the nation’s grave problem is to 
be found in the spontaneous self-sacrifice of the individual 
in the humblest daily task as in the trenches; in the 
personal work and thrift and patience and loyalty of 
every member of the community in his own appointed 
sphere ; in the abandonment of all self-seeking, whether 
in profit, office, or public esteem; and in the willing 
following of such guidance and direction as the leaders 
of the nation can at this crisis, with all the informa- 
tion at their command, afford to us. Force is no 
remedy. 


RUSSIA’S RECENT DEFEATS 


HE close of winter saw on both the main fronts, 

French and Russian, a similar deadlock. We 

were told to expect movement when the spring 

came. On the French front the expectation has not been 

realised ; neither the German nor the Allied offensives 

have been on a great scale or have ever won more than a 

local advance for a few painful miles. But on the Rus- 

sian front since the end of April a series of Austro- 

German victories has completely altered the theatre of 
war, and seems in process of altering it still further. 

On March 22nd the fortress of Przemysl surrendered to 
the Russians, with 125,000 officers and men. The effect 
was to liberate a considerable Russian force, which added 
weight to the Grand Duke’s main offensive along the 
Carpathians and in Western Galicia. The bulk of the 
new weight was thrown into the Carpathian passes, 
where the weather delayed its progress. By the middle 
of April the Russians had achieved their maximum. 
Their front had then a well-marked salient, with its apex 
at or near Bartfeld, in Hungary. North of that point 
the western face of the salient ran along the course of the 
river Dunajec across Galicia, being continued in Poland 
along that of the river Pilica. East of it the salient’s 
southern face followed the great Carpathian range. 
The invaders had mastered its watershed nearly every- 
where, except in the neighbourhood of the important 
Uszok Pass ; but they were still held up in the foothills 
on the Hungarian side. This Russian front had some 
disadvantages besides its bulging shape ; its lateral com- 
munications were bad, and it was worse served by rail- 
ways than that of its opponents. 

The German counter-stroke was prepared in April, 
and delivered from the beginning of May. General von 
Mackensen, who distinguished himself in last year’s 
battles round Lodz, was ordered to the Dunajec to attack 
the western face of the Russian salient. His army was 
specially composed. It is said to have included 150,000 
picked German infantry ; it certainly included an unpre- 
cedented concentration of guns. By the same combina- 
tion of artillery and infantry tactics which the Allies 
practise on a smaller scale in the Western theatre, this 
attack pierced right through the Russian front. Gorlice, 
Jaslo, and Rzeszov were occupied in quick succession, 
and on May 16th the capture of Jaroslav on the San was 
announced. For a rough parallel, imagine a French 
advance from Arras, through Douai, Valenciennes, and 
Mons, leading within three weeks to the recapture of 
Namur. Just as such an advance would throw the 
Germans out of their present line altogether, so the 
Russians were compelled post-haste to leave their West 
Galician front, and abandon all their hard-won conquests 
in the West Carpathians, falling back on the line of the 
river San. But German strategy was not leaving 
General von Mackensen to strike alone. Not only had 
it arranged an irritating diversion in the Baltic Provinces, 
where on May 8th a German force occupied Libau ; but it 
had prepared another grand attack on the southern or 
Carpathian face of the Russian salient. Here General 
von Linsingen commanded another special army, in 
which, as the official bulletin has told us, guards from 
East Prussia and Pomerania (i.¢., the very best German 
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fighting personnel) were included. As soon as Macken- 
sen’s successes set the Russians moving, Linsingen 
attacked furiously from the Uszok and neighbouring 
passes in the directions of Sambor and Stryj. The cap- 
ture of Stary Sambor, ten miles from Sambor, was 
announced simultaneously with that of Jaroslav. In 
the following week the Russians resisted desperately on 
their new fronts ; and on May 28rd their official bulletin 
reported that “in Galicia the enemy entered generally 
on the defensive.’ Any comfort derived from this was 
soon dispelled by the news, that (apparently on May 31st) 
Linsingen’s army had captured Stryj. The pincers had 
meanwhile begun to press hard from both sides on the 
communications of Przemysl; and on June 2nd that 
much-contested town was recovered by the enemy. 
The first troops to enter it were Germans of Mackensen’s 
army, advancing from the direction of Jaroslav. 

Since the recapture of Przemysl and the collapse of 
the Russian line of defence on the San, the Austro- 
German offensive continues. It is aimed next at Lem- 
berg, towards which it has already made important 
approaches. Unless the pressure of Italy compels a 
diversion of troops, it is likely to succeed. Even if it 
does not, the enemy successes of the past six weeks have 
unhappily had very solid results, These are: (1) the 
prospect of an invasion of Hungary has for the present 
totally disappeared ; (2) the enemy have recovered most 
of Galicia, including the oil wells, and practically all the 
strategic points of chief consequence for frustrating a 
fresh invasion; (3) huge losses in men and material 
have been inflicted on the Russians. The Germans claim 
officially that they took in Galicia in the month of May 
over 269,000 prisoners, 251 guns, and 576 machine-guns ; 
Mackensen’s army alone making 152,654 prisoners. 
These figures may be gross exaggerations, but they need 
not be, having regard to the scale of the armies engaged, 
the distances which they were driven in rapid retreat, 
and the experience of ourselves and the French in 
a similar retreat last August with much smaller 
forces. 

The Russians resisted with much of their usual obsti- 
nacy, but their defeats were rapid as modern defeats go. 
Nor did their counter-offensives help them. They did 
not try one in Poland, where alone it might have had a 
decisive effect. They tried in the Baltic Provinces and in 
Bukovina, but with little result. In the second week of 
May they turned the Germans out of Shavli; but they 
have never driven them far from the Shavli neighbour- 
hood. In the following week they occupied a string of 
towns on the Pruth—Czernovitz, Sniatyn, and Nadvorna ; 
but beyond this river they have made scarcely any pro- 
gress. In short, taking the long Russian front as a whole. 
we now find our Allies in a situation of pronounced and 
almost ubiquitous inferiority. To what is it due? 
Mainly, one surmises, to lack of equipment. From the 
very early days they have been short, not merely of 
military novelties like unlimited high explosive, but of 
such staple requirements as rifles and ball cartridge. 
For lack of them Russia has never been able to use her 
full resources in men. Her armies have therefore been 
as often as not outnumbered by their opponents, and 
probably were so throughout the May fighting. At that 
end ofjthe winter, when the freezing of Archangel had 











shortage was likely to be at its worst. 

Russia, owing to her enormous land distances, is very 
invulnerable. The Germans can deal her no knock-out 
blow. She will be revived by new supplies of equip- 
ment ; and in the interval there is the Italian offensive, 
as well as our own and the French, to distract her 
enemies. But her crippling has nevertheless been 
serious. It seems doubtful if she can recover her offen- 
sive power for some time. Let us hope that she may 
detain enough of the enemy on her front to prevent 
them from stopping the offensive of her Allies, 


INTERNATIONALISM AND THE 
WAR 


HE question of the practical application of “ in- 
ternationalist ’’ principles in time of war has 


been raised once again in connection with the 
proposed meeting of the International Socialist Bureau 
at The Hague this month. No official statement concern- 
ing this meeting has been issued by the Bureau, but it is 
understood that it is to be a special meeting called 
primarily with the object of affording the Socialist parties 
of all countries an opportunity of defining their views in 
regard to the war and the future settlement, in the hope 
that some common ground may be discovered upon 
which organised Socialist opinion through Europe might 
unite. Delegates have been invited from all the belli- 
gerent as well as the neutral countries, but it is proposed 
that each group of delegates shall have private and 
separate conferences with the Secretariat of the Bureau, 
and no exchange of views between delegates representing 
enemy countries shall be attempted except through the 
Bureau as third party. The whole of the delegates, 
however, will be present at The Hague at the same time, 
and it is hinted that if an “ accidental ” meeting between 
the Allied and the German delegates—who would, of 
course, almost all be known personally to one another— 
should take place, some at least of the promoters of the 
Conference would not consider that their plans had mis- 
carried. The French section, however, has rejected the 
invitation of the Bureau sans phrase ; with regard to the 
decision of the Belgian section, we have no definite infor- 
mation ; the British section (which is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Labour Party, the British Socialist 
Party, the Independent Labour Party and the Fabian 
Society) was divided in opinion, but eventually accepted 
the invitation and appointed Mr. Ramsay Macdonald as 
one of its delegates. Subsequently Mr. Henderson, 
although personally, we believe, in favour of following 
the French example, agreed to go as the second delegate 
from this country in order that the view which is held by 
the British Labour Party, but which Mr. Macdonald does 
not share, might not be unrepresented. On joining the 
Government, however, Mr. Henderson was, of course, 
obliged to withdraw his consent to attend the conference, 
Another meeting of the British section was held on 
Wednesday for the purpose of filling the vacancy, but it 
appears that no substitute has yet been found. 

The contrast between the attitude of the French 
Socialists—whose reply to the Bureau was unanimous 
and exceedingly emphatic—and that of the stronger 
section of the British Socialists is striking. It may 
partly be explained no doubt by the fact that the war 
is a;nearer and more urgent reality in France than in 
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England, and that national solidarity is therefore more 
obviously imperative. If Kent were occupied by Ger- 
man armies it would probably be difficult to discover any 
Englishman willing to attend an international meeting at 
The Hague, even on the understanding that the German 
delegates would stay at a different hotel and pass him by 
on the other side of the street. But the difference is also, 
we believe, partly due to a clearer understanding on the 

of French Socialists of how best to serve the future 
interests both of Socialism itself and of those inter- 
nationalist ideals with which the Socialist faith is gener- 
ally associated. The attitude of the French Socialists 
has always been more practical than that of the British, 
not in the sense that they have advocated a more prac- 
tical programme of social reconstruction, but in the sense 
that they have been far less prone to forget the necessity 
of basing their propaganda not merely upon an ideal, 
however perfect, but upon the solid foundation of the 
actual sentiments and aspirations of the working class. 
Moreover, French Socialists have taken a wider view of 
their responsibilities ; they have acted as if they expected 
to be called upon to undertake the government of France 
in all its departments, whilst British Socialist and Labour 
leaders have seemed to be content to gain recognition for 
their special knowledge of working-class problems, as 
if they were always destined to remain an irresponsible 

ialist minority. 

In short, the French Socialist party is a national party, 
whilst the British Socialist-Labour party is not, or at 
least was not until the present crisis. During the past 
ten months, under Mr. Henderson’s wise leadership, the 
Labour Party has identified itself fully with the national 
cause and has taken, we believe, by far the greatest and 
most important step forward that it has achieved since 
it came into existence in 1906, And what it has thus 
won it has consolidated by its decision a fortnight ago to 
accept through its leader its proper share of the respon- 
sibility for the conduct of the war, There are some 
Socialists, it appears, who consider that the Labour Party 
would have been better able to fulfil its duty of safe- 
guarding ‘“‘ working-class interests *" by remaining out- 
side the Government, and who predict disaster because 
their advice has not been followed. If it be desirable 
that the Labour Party should maintain its reputation for 
being essentially a sectional party concerned solely with 
those matters which are covered by the phrase “ working- 
class interests,” then these eritics are doubtless right ; 
but if not, if the Labour Party has greater and wider 
ambitions, then they are profoundly wrong. The 
bearing of all this on the question of taking part in the 
meeting at The Hague may not be obvious at first sight, 
but it should be clear on consideration. Everybody 
recognises that for Mr. Henderson to go to The Hague 
now that he is a member of the British Government 
would be a highly improper proceeding, open to the 
appearance of entering into communication—however 
indirect—with subjects of an enemy State behind the 
backs of his colleagues, the nation’s chosen represen- 
tatives. But if it is impossible for Mr. Henderson now 
to take such a course, ought it not equally to be im- 
possible for any party or body of persons which has 
identified itself with the national cause to take that 
course? It is at bottom a question of loyalty. Either 
we have agreed to sink our political differences or we 
have not. If we have not, we are free to do as we 
choose; but if we have, then we are bound for the time 
being to place our loyalty to the national Government 
above all ties of political affinity with alien subjects, 

In expressing this opinion, hawever, we should like 


to make it clear that we have great sympathy with the 
feelings which animate the promoters of meetings like 
that which is to take place at The Hague. We believe 
that such meetings, in the words of the French Socialist 
Party, are calculated to “defeat the very objects of 
their best-intentioned supporters,” but that the inten- 
tions are usually admirable we do not doubt. It is 
natural and right that Socialists who have many friends 
in Germany, whom they have known long and learned to 
trust, should wish to test their conviction that there can 
be no profound difference of opinion, still less any 
cause of permanent enmity, between the working-class 
leaders of the two countries. It is also right that they 
should wish to make a protest against the doctrines of 
hate which are being preached in both countries, and 
to bear witness to their belief in the possibility of an 
early renewal of friendship after the war. That such a 
belief is not incompatible with a determination to see 
that the war is carried on until the military power of 
Germany is utterly crushed we know by personal know- 
ledge. The distinction between the German people and 
the German governing class is one which cannot be 
drawn in practice whilst the war is going on, but it is 
one which every man must recognise in his own mind if 
he wishes to avoid a misunderstanding of the whole 
problem of “ destroying Prussian militarism.” A great 
many of our readers, we are sure, must have read with 
deep satisfaction the extracts which were printed in 
this journal last week from certain German papers 
showing, in M. Rolland’s words, that “‘ even in Germany 
there are certain finer minds fighting against the spirit 
which we hate” and are fighting against, We welcome 
such evidence, not as a sign of weakness and division 
in the ranks of the enemy, but as a sign of the existence 
of a force which will be an ally of incalculable value in 
achieving the final settlement that we seek. And it is 
the desire to collect more of such evidence which lies 
behind the efforts of those who wish us to take part 
in international conferences. 

But this desire, however admirable in itself, must, 
as we have suggested, give way to considerations of 
national loyalty, English Socialists must be English- 
men first and Socialists afterwards. That is a propo- 
sition from which we suppose most of the members of 
the largest definitely Socialist organisation in this coun- 
try, the I.L.P., would strongly dissent. We would ask 
them, however, to consider carefully whether they really 
think they have done more than their French comrades 
to advance the cause of International Socialism by the 
attitude they have adopted. What, as it seems to us, 
they have overlooked is that nationalism must come 
before internationalism. We are speaking not of 
theories but of facts. Before individuals in one nation 
can make substantial overtures of friendship to the 
people of another nation they must earn the right to 
speak in the name of at least a considerable section of 
their own countrymen. But for whom can the L.L.P. 
speak? For no one outside its own strictlyJlimited 
membership. It does not now represent even the 
British Socialist movement, still less any appreciable 
section of the British working class.*It has lost 
authority and respect not only at home, but amongst 
its friends abroad. Its internationalism has been tried 
in the fire and found wanting—found, that is to say, to 
be merely a vague anti-nationalism. The French 
Socialist Party, because it has vindieated its position 
as a truly national party, will be able to play an im- 
portant part not only in determining the nature of the 
settlement at the end of the war, but in promoting 
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international amity thereafter. Will the I.L.P. be able 
to play any similar part? Who will listen to it, even 
in the International Socialist Congress? The British 
Labour Party, having borne its share of the burden and 
heat of the day, will have earned its right to be heard, 
but the I.L.P., having preferred to lift the hem of its 
garment lest it should be soiled by nationalist sentiment, 
will have ceased to count. It has flown the banner of 
a theoretical internationalism, but it has written across 
it “ Futility.” It has failed to realise that without a 
basis of nationalism, internationalism is meaningless. 


ON BEING A WORKING MAN 


‘sh who were most bitter against Mr. Lloyd 
George when he preached at dukes and land- 
lords are applauding him most loudly now that 

he has taken to preaching at working men. It is a 

common belief that the working man exists to be 

preached at, and the more the better. He is the anvil 
upon which the hammer of rulers and masters needs to 
be brought down at regular intervals with a noise. He 
is the bottom dog, the black sheep, everything that re- 
quires the strong hand. Like the black man in Mr. 
Kipling’s poem, he is half devil and half child. He 
may be flattered so long as flattery will keep him con- 
tented in his place ; but when flattery proves unavailing, 
he must be brought to heel by stern words, and, if 
necessary, by sterner deeds. Canute saw that those who 
urged him to utter his prohibition, “Thus far and no 
farther,’ to the incoming sea were (in a phrase leader- 
writers love) knaves and fools ; but the Canutes of these 


days are boomed into fuller self-confidence as they . 


bid the tide of labour keep its distance and not en- 
croach too far on the fortunate shore of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. The truth is, many people in the upper 
and middle classes cannot cease regarding working 
people as members of a subject race. They believe that 
working men are doing their duty only when they are 
keeping quiet. They hire an exceeding great number 
of mouths and pens to preach to the workers the doctrine 
of non-resistance. Every time the workers resort even 
to passive resistance, it is not long till they are painted 
as wickeder than the Huns on the strength of some 
isolated street incident. They are denounced as disloyal 
and by every other epithet that can suggest that they 
are enemies of the State. Luther told the German 
peasants when they rose in rebellion : ‘“‘ They ought to 
suffer and be silent, if they want to be Christians.”’ That 
is a widely held ideal of conduct for the working classes. 
It is not preached by people who are Tolstoyans ; it is 
preached by men who hold that there is one morality 
for those who rule, and another for those who serve. 
That, we think, must be one of the trials of an intelligent 
working man’s life. He is continually treated as though 
he were a different kind of creature from men who 
own land and money and even shops. 

It is, we admit, as easy to sentimentalise over the 
working man as to abuse him. It is easy to see him as a 
figure of tragic simplicity, something painted by Millet or 
sculptured by Rodin, symbolising not merely the dignity 
but the divinity of labour. He is in this view Atlas with 


the world on his shoulders. He is the builder of cities, 
the harvester of vineyards, the discoverer of bread. He 


towers above us like a moral lesson rather than a man. 
He holds in his hands all gifts, and statesmen and 
admirals and millionaires are his pensioners. He seems 
perfection incarnate in his strength and endurance. He 
has the air of a messenger from Heaven rather than of 
the greasy outcast of the public-houses painted by his 
enemies. This may be as false a view as the other, but 
it is at least an invention prophetic of a more cheerfy] 
world, not a mere caricature of hate prophetic of nothing 
but evil. It emphasises the fact that the working man 
is, above all, a sufferer; he suffers in order that others 
may have abundance. It may be argued that he does 
not really suffer so acutely as those for whom he suffers— 
that his imagination is dulled and his sensibilities 
blunted. But is not this the supreme suffering of all, 
this loss of the power to suffer? Who would exchange 
imagination for dullness—sensitiveness of body and soul 
for insensibility ? To do so is to commit suicide ; it js 
to prefer to suffer death rather than to suffer life. But 
as a matter of fact the theory of the insensibility of the 
working classes is so much nonsense. It may be 
that the average working man is curiously insensitive 
before the beauty of some blue-hooded Madonna of 
Titian’s ; but then so is the average peer and so is the 
average manufacturer. It may be that use and neces- 
sity have made him comparatively insensitive to the 
ugliness of stale clothes and smelly bedrooms and two- 
year-old whiskey. But he is sensitive like the rest 
of us to cold and heat, to the difference between a full 
belly and an empty one, to pain and pleasure, to love 
and anger and hatred, to the difference between living 
in a smaller room and living in a larger one, between 
being bullied and being treated like a reasonable being, 
between a halfpenny and a sovereign, between living in 
a pig-sty of children and living by a neat and affectionate 
fireside, between a day at Brighton and a day on the 
operation table, between looking forward to a pension 
and looking forward to the workhouse, between getting ill 
and getting well, between living and dying. No, we 
must not get into the habit of regarding the working 
man as a person who may be knocked about, stuck with 
pins, exposed to the elements, and generally neglected 
without injury, like certain ugly-eyed and much- 
appreciated dolls. 

Those who regard the working man as a different 
kind of being from themselves, however, seem to think 
that the only way in which it is possible to injure him 
is by allowing him to become better off than he is at 
present. This attitude to the working classes was 
clearly demonstrated on Tuesday in the West London 
police-court when the magistrate, Mr. Fordham, lectured 
a soldier’s wife who was accused of disorderly conduct. 
We have no doubt from the evidence that the woman 
deserved a lecture, but Mr. Fordham’s lecture was 
exactly the kind that ought not to have been delivered. 
“You are,” he told the unhappy woman, “ getting 
much too large an allowance—an allowance which 
really in itself drives you to drink and to squander 
money. Probably if you had less money by way of 
allowance, you would keep much more sober.”” If Mr. 
Fordham is out to preach gospel poverty to mankind 
in general, his lecture is in a measure justifiable. But 
if he is not, by what right does he address his condescend- 
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ing middle-class moralisings to the poor instead of to attempts to bring some of the beauty of the world into 
peeresses and the wives and daughters of millionaires? his home : he has a caged bird, a cat, a pot of geraniums. 
Does he find in the world about him that it is money He has one or two meanly showy glass ornaments on 
which drives people to drink? Would he recommend the mantelpiece, such as you might win on a Bank 
a young lady in his own class to refuse an inheritance holiday. Not that his house is always so poor as this. 
on the ground that it would bring with it temptations People tell you that the Yorkshire miner has often a 
todrunkenness? Does he find that the more one’s salary piano in his house; they tell you with a smile, as much 
increases the more one feels like squandering it on alcohol? as to say that a working man has really no right to have 
He knows that it isnotso. Richesarenocharm against a piano in his house. But his house is almost always 
drunkenness, but it is not excessof money, but excess of ugly. He is dumped, as it were, into a brickfield: he 
poverty, which in general drives men and women to has no inheritance in the teeming earth. Wherever 
excess of drinking. It is in the slums, not inthe Bishop’s he goes it is the same. He is herded into cheap galleries 
palace or in the country house or in the villa, that in the theatres: he is pushed into separate bars in the 
drunkenness is most usual in these days. Mr. Fordham’s public-houses. He is a person cut off, put in his place. 
lecture is the expression not of thought, but of the middle- He is an outsider, and his children are outsiders, in a 
class suspicion of every improvement in the position world of motor-cars and rich dresses and gardens. 
of the working people. Working men are not admitted He eats what the more fastidious classes leave. He 
to have the right to improve their position except by bets on horses that rich men run. He, too, is caged off, 
thrift. Do they ask for more money? They are like his bird.... And yet, paradoxically enough, 
denounced on the ground that, if they got it, they would he is cheerful rather than bitter, and he faces death 
only drink it. Do they ask for more leisure? They for his country in great battles with music-hall jokes 
are denounced because, if they got it, they would spend on his lips. He enjoys the sight of kings and Members 
it in the public-houses. Do they ask for more power? of Parliament. He enjoys eating and drinking and 
They are denounced for plotting death, disaster, and making love and playing with his children. At least 
damnation against the State. Ina State which gloriesin he does so in a thousand thousand cases. He has 
competition they are forbidden to compete except against reconciled himself to the little circle of his lot and does 
each other; if they enter into thelarger competition not look for pleasures beyond its circumference. Luckily, 
for the country’s wealth, they are accused of tyranny, every now and then he becomes more inquisitive and 
red ruin, and the breaking up of laws. They are the adventurous, and the circle is made wider. He is then 
bad boys of the family, whom it is always safe to blame. attacked on all sides as a trespasser, but he is really a 
Whenever any dispute arises between them and their far sounder patriot than those who by withstanding 
employers, they are almost invariably regarded as the him trespass upon the rights of the coming race. 
aggressors. The employer who insists that war shall 
be the occasion of lower real wages and larger profits 
is looked on as a sensible business man. The worker THE THREATENED COTTON 
who demands that during war-time his children’s 
stomachs shall be filled at least as usual is browbeaten LOCK-OUT 
as a fellow who is disturbing the national unity and IE cotton trade is threatened with a general lock-out. 
interfering with the supply of necessary things to his At the time of writing three mills have been struck, 
brothers in the trenches. The employer who strikes and at several others the operatives’ notices are 
against giving his men an honest wage is never painted running out ; and, failing the success of the Board of Trade’s 
in half so dark colours. And yet it is his refusal to pay intervention at the cleventh hour, lock-out notices will have 
a fair wage which has again and again in recent months been posted in every mill connected with the Federation of 
held up the work of the war. Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations by the time these lines 
Not that the working man is necessarily always right. ®™ print. fs , 
But consider his position. He has no security in his The trouble arose out of an application by the Card, 
work beyond the week—frequently net beyond the day. ete, Aen eee to the 
He lives at the whim of the employing classes. He Master Spinners’ Fec eration for an . -rounc bom ,0nUS 
AT tean tn weadiAe mation "Min oane hin chilies of 10 per cent., the claim being based on the 25 per cent. 

‘ . : increase in the cost of living. The application was refused 
growing up about him, and he knows that an accident oy the grounds, first, that the employers had suffered losses, 
may happen to him any day as the result of which as a result of the war, which made them unable to pay any 
they will be left to the harsh charity of the parish. He advance, and, second, that any application for a change in 
sees them growing up with the gutter for their only the rate of wages was contrary to the Agreement of 1910 
garden, and he speculates on the future of all that whereby both sides bound themselves to seek no such change 
brightness and laughter and its insecure tenure even of uring the ensuing five years. It is well known, however, 
the gutter. He sees them doomed to live almost for that since November the cotton trade has been steadily 


certain in the same flowerless monotony in which he "°°V™™S; and the present position is that full-time orking 
is common. Indeed, had the unions met the employers 


hi . : r : 

phage — ‘ pte A mcg ge: J ” ie pnt = wishes, a number of mills would have been working over- 
fighting for air. Th 8 ’ 8 ded : th , . time ; but the unions are opposed to overtime unless it can 
ot ° ey are overcrowded; tiey cannot be shown to be essential for Government requirements. 
get away from each other ; they get on each other's Accordingly, the state of the trade being what it was, the 
nerves. Hence the occasional furies of mean streets, Cardroom Amalgamation were not satisfied with the em- 
the outbreaks of viclence and drunkenness. He ployers’ refusal of their demand. They modified their 
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claim, however, on behalf of the operatives, and approached 
the employers a second time, with a request that a 10 per 
cent, bonus should be granted to all operatives working on 
86 “‘ counts ” or below—that is, on the coarser work which, 
for the most part, is Government work. This application 
was also rejected by the Masters’ Federation, 60 per cent. of 
the membership of which would be affected by it. 

But the crying need for increased wages was too serious 
to permit the claim to be dropped, and the local unions next 
took the matter up, and, in their respective areas, began 
applying to firms working on 36’s or below for a 10 per cent. 
bonus for their members. This the Masters’ Federation 
resented. They held a meeting and announced that they 
considered the tactics of the unions a “ sectional attack ” on 
the members of the Federation, and that such an attack 
would be “ unitedly resisted.” This, put plainly, meant 
that a strike at a single mill would be met with a lock-out of 
all the operatives coming under the Master Spinners’ 
Federation—from which it may be seen that the cotton 
employers have proved apt pupils of Larkin, Tom Mann, 
and “ Big” Bill Haywood in the matter of class solidarity 
and trade-union method. The inevitable strike came on 
May 26th, when, after having twice post-dated their notices, 
in order to give opportunity for further negotiations, the 
operatives at the Forge Mill, Oldham, came out on strikr. 
Immediately following this the Masters’ Federation issued 
instructions to their members to put up lock-out notices on 
the making-up days in the week beginning June 7th, 
intimating that when the notices expired the mill would 
close and would remain closed until the operatives at the 
Forge Mill returned to work. 

When refusing to accede to the modified demand of the 
Cardroom Amalgamation, the employers again alluded to 
their losses and to the existence of the Five Years’ Agree- 
ment (which expires in five weeks’ time), and also pointed 
out that some firms, since the outbreak of the war, had kept 
their machinery running solely out of consideration for the 
operatives. As terms of settlement of the dispute, they 
offered, “‘ without prejudice to the Five Years’ Agreement, 
to consider, on its merits, any claim made on the ground 
that the firm is engaged on War Office contracts, and as a 
result of such contracts is, as a firm, making more than 
normal profits.” The method proposed for carrying out 
this suggestion was that representatives of both sides should 
ascertain by investigation whether a firm was engaged on 
War Office contracts, and where it was established that 
such was the case a chartered accountant should be selected 
by each side, and the accountants should decide “ as to the 
profits being earned as a result of such [War Office] contracts.” 
When “ the actual facts as to profits ” had been ascertained, 
representatives of both sides should meet and “ discuss 
whether such facts justify the payment of a bonus.” 

In connection with the employers’ case it is to be remem- 
bered that for months the cotton trade has been on the 
up grade. Convincing proof of how nearly normal is its 
present condition is found in the fact that the Board of 
Trade has ceased making its special grants to unions suffering 
from abnoimal unemployment, and that the cessation of 
the grants has not given rise to a single protest. As a matter 
of fact, many firms who would be affected by the granting 
of a bonus are doing business “‘ more than usual”; they 
are working at high pressure on Government orders. As to 
the claim that firms have worked at a sacrifice, this is true 
of some of them; it does not necessarily follow, however, 
that their motives in so doing have been purely altruistic. 
In the cotton industry, where there is no normal surplus of 
labour and in some districts an actual shortage, one of the 
first and most important cares of a firm is to do all that is 
possible to keep its workpeople together. As to the Agree- 
ment, here the employers are technically in the right, for 


——— 


it does not expire until July 15th next. But the operatives 
plead that the present war is so far removed from any 
circumstances which were contemplated by anyone when the 
Agreement was signed that, faced with a reduction in real 
wages of at least 25 per cent., they ought not now morally 
to be held to it. 

It is obvious that the proposals put forward by the 
employers for meeting the operatives’ claim would involve 
a great deal of delay, would afford no guarantee that any 
considerable number of the operatives would benefit by 
them, and, in addition, would very likely only have the 
effect of postponing the crisis. Nothing could be more 
dilatory than the suggested mode of procedure. First of 
all, representatives of employers and employed are to conduct 
an investigation to discover whether the mill involved is 
engaged on Government contracts. This is delay number 
one. If it is found that Government work is being carried 
on, chartered accountants are to be put on the job to dis- 
cover the “ actual facts as to profits”; a matter not so 
simple as it sounds, especially in view of the conditions laid 
down in the employers’ proposals. This is delay number 
two. Then, when the profits have been ascertained, repre- 
sentatives of both sides have to meet and go into the whole 
question of whether the profits are such as to justify the 
payment of extra wages! This is delay number three; 
and a very indefinite delay at that. And what are abnormal 
profits ? What question could afford grounds for a wider 
divergence of opinion between employers and employed ? 
And, if there is no agreement, what then? A strike? In 
that case the position would be as it is to-day, except that 
the employers would have gained some weeks or months 
at the old rates. It will be noticed that of normal profits 
the employers are not prepared to sacrifice a penny. Only 
when they have had their usual cut from the industrial 


_joint will they recognise the operatives’ right to a place at 


the table. In other words, the whole of the loss due to 
higher prices is to be borne by the wage-earners. 

The situation is complicated by the position of the 
Operative Spinners’ Amalgamation. A lock-out of the 
cardroom operatives would also mean a lock-out of the 
spinners, and the latter are parties to the Five Years’ 
Agreement. The view of the Spinners’ Amalgamation is 
that the Agreement was intended to prevent any general 
stoppage as a result of a wages dispute, and that if they (the 
spinners) are to be locked out because the employers have a 
difference with the cardroom workers, it is the employers 
who will have broken the Agreement. The spinners, there- 
fore, have decided that, if a lock-out takes place, they alse 
will claim a 10 per cent. increase, and will not return to 
work until the employers have conceded it. In taking up 
this position the spinners have certainly every justification, 
quite apart from the intrinsic merits of their claim, for an 
advance of wages. A lock-out would mean a serious drain 
upon their funds. Thus, if at the expiration of the Agree- 
ment they decided to apply for an advance of wages— 
and though the matter has not been officially discussed it 
is freely stated that such is their intention—their position 
would be weakened by reason of a depleted exchequer. The 
spinners do not intend to stand idle during a lock-out and 
pay away funds to their own ultimate undoing. 

Furthermore, the shutting down of the spinning mills would 
soon throw the weavers out of work, and because of this the 
attitude of the Weavers’ Amalgamation is essentially the 
same as that of the spinners, though they have not yet 
openly announced their intention of making a claim for 
more wages in the event of a lock-out coming to pass. If it 
does come to pass, it will resolve itself into a fight between 
the three great operatives’ amalgamations on the one side 
and the organised master spinners and manufacturers 0? 
the other. A. W. H. 
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MR. BRYAN 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. } 


T was in Calcutta, some ten years ago, that I first 
if saw Mr. Bryan. He burst with a jolly greeting 
into the office where I was working. He 
was on his journey round the world, with Mrs. Bryan 
and a son and daughter, and had come by Japan, China, 
and the Straits. When you asked about the places he 
had seen, he appeared to be as much oppressed by the 
miseries of the poor Easterns as exuberant health and 
a vast faculty of enjoying all experiences would allow. 
It was plain that, like Dr. Johnson’s acquaintance, he 
was trying to be a philosopher, but cheerfulness would 
keep breaking in. I recall, as an amusing detail, that 
he was full of boyish glee over the cheapness and suc- 
cessful cut of the silk suit that had been made for him 
by a Chinese tailor at Singapore. 

His call came as a delightful break in the grind of 
sedentary work under the rising heat of a Bengal 
spring. A big, fresh Western man, bursting with 
energy and fun, wrapped round with satisfaction and 
good humour, so imperturbably sure that, by comparison 
with Nebraska and the Mississippi Valley, the whole 
East (and especially China) was a sink—he was pre- 
posterously out of the picture in Calcutta. I was able 
to do him a little service by calling in some of the 
Indian political leaders (we were in the thick of the 
Nationalist agitation just after Lord Curzon’s departure); 
and we looked on with delight while Mr. Bryan, his large 
loose figure filling a cane chair on the verandah, ques- 
tioned and chaffed the good old Bengalis, manifestly 
proud as they were of exciting the sympathy of this 
famous champion of Democracy in the West. I can 
see now the most quaintly original of Hindu editors 
getting ready to quote with appropriate effect the 
terrific declaration, “‘ You shall not crucify humanity 
on a cross of gold!” 

We took him to the Town Hall, where a numerous 
audience had assembled to give a send-off to a score or 
so of Indian students who were going to Europe and 
America for technical training. Mr. Bryan was, without 
difficulty, persuaded to speak, and standing on the 
platform in those alien surroundings he turned out a 
finished little sunday-school homily on Unselfishness, 
while the young Bengalis, rejoiced to have a new model 
of oratory so different from Surendranath Banerjea, 
listened with all their ears. He was, I remember, greatly 
taken by the looks and bearing of the finer sort of Indian 
student, his behaviour to whom was charming. 

Mr. Bryan was wonderful on China—* the most over- 
rated country in the world.” His description of the 
congestion and foulness and other horrors of Canton 
was not soon forgotten. Those were the days when 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s Letters of John Chinaman were 
being read and quoted with gusto among all sorts of 
people who loved beautiful writing and subtle criticism 
or had a down on Western arrogance. Somebody had 
introduced the famous booklet to Mr. Bryan, in the 
American edition, which bore a different title—The 
Letters of a Chinese Official. It was too much. The 
Western puritan in him was thoroughly aroused. Who 
was this shameless Mandarin, foisting upon an unsus- 
pecting world so outrageous a picture of a glorified 
China, and insulting progress and education and 
drainage and missionaries and the gospel of the living 
God? Have at him! And out came a scorching 
reply to the seductive Chinese official, while far off, in 
King’s College, Cambridge, a quiet don was saying 


meéditatively to his friends, “‘ Now did I really mean to 
take anybody in?” 

Nine years later I called upon Mr. Bryan at Washing- 
ton, in company with a distinguished professor of the 
University of London. In the interval he had suffered 
his third defeat at a Presidential election, and for 
twelve months he had been Secretary of State. He had 
matured and solidified. Instead of the fun of his 
holiday freedom, there was the careful gravity of a 
Minister of State as he talked of a world growing steadily 
happier and wiser—with the Democrats in power at 
Washington, Mr. Asquith and Lloyd George dethroning 
privilege in England, and even the German autocrat 
beginning to acknowledge the power of the people. 
This was just six months before the world plunged into 
the abyss. And when I saw him again, at the State 
Department not many weeks ago, he had grown por- 
tentous with the weight of a problem too vast for a 
plain popular tribune, and perhaps also with the thought 
of arbitration treaties framed and signed while Europe 
was destroying itself. 

“glt is difficult to imagine the American newspapers 
deprived of the daily assistance of the Secretary of 
State. They could get along more easily without Mr. 
Roosevelt. Mr. Bryan is an inexhaustible reservoir of 
copy. The bigger dailies, from the day almost of his 
entry into the Cabinet, took every opportunity of 
telling President Wilson that his Secretary of State 
was a weakness to the Government and a peril to the 
country. It was ludicrous, they argued, that the head 
of the State Department should be a politician so little 
versed in the world’s affairs that, whenever a crisis of 
any kind approached, the President himself was forced 
to take charge. They made calculations of the number 
of days Mr. Bryan was away from his office, and the 
mileage he covered in order to appear on Chautauqua 
and temperance platforms. His resignation was 
steadily called for, and not long ago the New York Sun 
published in its leader columns an imaginary exchange 
of letters between the President and his chief colleague, 
recording a self-sacrificing resignation and its acceptance 
—letters which were not at all bad as an anticipation 
of the correspondence published on the 9th of June in 
the newspapers of two hemispheres. There was, I 
think, no forgiveness for Mr. Bryan when he announced 
that he could not give up lecturing (at $500 a night) 
because his salary as Secretary of State was insufficient 
for the maintenance of the position. His own house, 
on a rise overlooking the capital, was anything but 
pretentious; but he needed, he said, some $8,000 
a year over and above the official stipend to make up 
the proper sum. The New York World took him at his 
word, offering to make him a patriotic grant of the whole 
sum on condition that he would abandon the platform 
and give himself up to the duties of the State Depart- 
ment. It is hardly necessary to say that the offer was 
not accepted. It is not only, however, because he is 
an incomparable performer on the platform that Mr. 
Bryan is the favourite of the newspapers. His uncon- 
ventionalities keep them going all the time—his official 
indiscretions, his prominence as a church member and 
preacher (though this, of course, is not dut of the way 
in America), the unfermented grape-juice conviviality 
of his official hospitality, and so forth. There are men 
who are made by office and cease to exist when they 
resign. Mr. Bryan is certainly not of such. Away 
from the State Department he cannot be in the news- 
papers every day—unless, which is hardly to be thought 
of, he should start a national agitation in opposition to 
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the President’s policy. But his capital is his per- 
sonality, and that cannot be suppressed. 

William Jennings Bryan could not have come into 
being save as a product of Western democracy. He is, 
you would say, almost as remote from a typical American 
of the older States—say, for example, President Wilson 
or Dr. C. W. Eliot, of Harvard—as from an English 
Cabinet Minister with a Balliol training. I have not 
found in the Eastern States any greater respect for Mr. 
Bryan’s statesmanship than one would expect to come 
upon in a British Tory. He stands for the extraordinarily 
simple public sense and morality of the Western regions, 
and ever since his dramatic advent in 1896 he has kept 
the devotion of that fine and powerful community. He 
has never led them to victory: or rather, after three 
defeats, he gave them the victory by yielding place, in 
1912, to Woodrow Wilson. One of the strangest things 
in contemporary politics is the way in which, for a 
dozen years or more, he imposed his will and programme 
upon that singularly composite Democratic party—a 
fact which can only be explained if we remember that 
Mr. Bryan combines a childlike creed and the methods 
of the most astonishing evangelist of the age (Billy 
Sunday would be nowhere if the politician were to enter 
his field) with a consummate mastery of the political 
game. He has, I believe, succeeded surprisingly in 
keeping himself broadly and essentially honest ; and if 
I am not greatly mistaken, the immense majority of his 
opponents would be prepared to endorse the words he 
used at St. Louis in 1904 on relinquishing his claim to 
the presidential nomination : “ There are some of you 
who will say that I have run my race. There are 
many of you who will maintain that I have fought my 
fight. But there is not one man here who can say that 
I have not kept the Faith.” Well, he could not be 
President of the United States, though more than once 
seven millions of democratic electors voted for him. 
And he could not be Secretary of State amid a toppling 
world. He goes back, I suppose, in the right and 
simple way of France and America and all republics, to 
the practice of his profession—the spell-binding of 
great audiences and the editing of his weekly paper, 
the Commoner, at Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Correspondence 
SOCIALISM AND COMPULSORY SERVICE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I confess myself gravelled by your attitude on National 
Service. Your interesting articles on the subject, such as that 
headed ‘‘ Lord Northcliffe’s Fiat,’’ appear to me entirely to ignore 
the application of Socialist principles to warfare. May I respect- 
fully invite you, as the main repository of the Socialist conscience, 
to give us a leader endeavouring to reconcile the functions of the 
State, as recognised by Socialists, with your clinging to Volun- 
taryism in war? I pine to enter into the joys of such an intel 
lectual feat.—Yours, etc., Leo Cu10ozza Money. 

The Grey House, Hampstead Lane, N. 

June 9th. 


[“* Socialist principles” no more involve compulsory soldiering 
than they involve compulsory shoeblacking. If the State needs 
soldiers or shoeblacks, it is absolutely entitled, in our opinion, 
to call upon its citizens to fulfil those duties, using compulsion 
if necessary. But if it finds that it can get all the soldiers or 
shoeblacks that it wants, and get better ones at that, by calling 
for volunteers, there is nothing in “ Socialist principles” to 
hinder it from adopting the simpler, more efficient, and morally 
superior method. Sir Leo Chiozza Money will nojdoubt deny 
that voluntary methods are simpler or more efficient in the present 
case, but the issue thus raised between us is one of fact and of 
expediency, not of principle. The only principle involved is the 
right of the State to use compulsion if necessary, and that we have 
always upheld.—Eb. N.S.] 





THE PRICE OF COAL 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Last year I paid 15s. 6d.a ton for coal, my last load cost 
23s. 6d. a ton, and now I hear that my next will be 26s. 6d.— 
an increase of about 75 per cent., most of which a Government 
Commission has declared to be unnecessary. 

If Iam paying this, living in the midst of coal pits and in the 
height of summer, what will it be when winter comes, especially 
for you down south? So far as we are able we are willing to do 
our share in this war, but nothing that is not absolutely necessary 
ought to be asked of us, for the necessary will try the rank and 
file bitterly and sorely. 

If ever compulsion was needed it is in this matter of the price 
of coal. Evidently cruelty, meanness and greed are not confined 
to Germany, for we seem to practise it on our own people when 
opportunity offers.—Yours, etc., 

Ocker Hill Vicarage, 

Tipton, Staffs. 


H. C. A. Cotvite. 


June 5th. 
PAN-AMERICANISM OR DISARMAMENT? 


To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—* S. K. R.,” in his review of Professor Usher’s new book, 
makes an interesting attempt to rehabilitate the policy of Pan- 
Americanism, but he strangely omits altogether to mention what 
to many readers (and I suspect to the author himself) appears to 
be the most important question raised in the book. That question 
is whether the United States shall disarm. Professor Usher takes 
the view that if Pan-Americanism is abandoned, disarmament by 
the United States (without necessarily making any international 
agreement about it) becomes practical politics. That iS why 
Professor Usher’s fellow-countrymen must make up their minds 
about Pan-Americanism. He makes this very clear in the early 
pages of the book, and devotes the two concluding chapters to 
an examination of the case for and against disarmament. That 
such a policy should be so weightily discussed and apparently so 
widely approved in America is a very interesting sign of the 
times.—Yours. etc., 

National Liberal Club, 

Whitehall Place, S.W 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S FUND AND 
-THE POOR CLERGY CORPORATION 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—A sum of over £100 was allocated from the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund to the Poor Clergy Corporation. This institution 
exists for distributing second-hand clothes and old boots as well 
as grants of money to the clergy of the National Established 
Church of England who apply in forma pauperis. 

Now, the Church of England has a right to pay its clergy in 
gifts of old clothing, if it so desires—and there may be something 
to be said for the system as a drastic cure for the mortal sin of 
pride among its ministers; but, Sir, why should the national 
endowed Church of the richest nation in the world sponge openly 
on the Prince of Wales’s Fund? How on earth can his Grace of 
Canterbury, with a palace or two and three times the income of 
the Prime Minister, countenance such an act without shame ? 
The Church of England itself is the richest in Christendom ; and 
if it cannot pay, as the Wesleyans and others do without endow- 
ments, its ministry it should be above the thorough meanness of 
sponging on this Fund.—Yours, etc., 


S. V. BRACHER. 


IoPHON. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE UNION AND DIVORCE 
LAW REFORM 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The action, referred to in your current issue, of a Roman 
Catholic organisation bringing pressure on the Central Board of 
the Co-operative Union to deprive the Co-operative Women’s 
Guild of their grant for daring to uphold the cause of Divorce 
Law Reform has other interesting aspects. No sensible Catholic, 
like Mr. Belloc or Mr. Cecil Chesterton, would ever lift a finger 
to defend the present marriage laws of this country, or dream of 
suggesting, like the Co-operative officials, that such laws were 
a ‘religious question.” Our existing divorce law, from a 
Catholic point of view, does nothing but legalise concubinage 
under a sacrilegious pretence of “ marriage.” Nor would the 
ordinary intelligent Catholic ever desire to impose the Catholic 
dogma of indissoluble marriage on a non-Catholic majority in 
the State. What, then, can be the motive of this Catholic 
organisation ? The motive is simply fear of the subject being 
discussed at all. The modern mind in a modern climate of 
opinion rejects the Catholic dogma of marriage as inherently 
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absurd, and is apt to regard the ample facilities for annulling 

iage which exist in Catholic countries as the quibbles of those 
who will not admit the word “* dissolution ”’ while swallowing the 
word “ nullity.” 

The mental confusion and ignorance of those who admit the 
right of Catholic interference with our divorce laws because it is 
a “ religious question ” merely points to the survival of the idea 
that matrimonial matters should be the monopoly of the Church— 
an idea which was legally abolished in 1857 by the substitution of 
a civil for an ecclesiastical jurisdiction over matrimonial causes. 
How the civil law of this country can possibly be regarded as a 
“religious question’? beats my comprehension, unless, as in 
medieval times, all legal machinery is to be regarded as under 
ecclesiastical control. 

But the episode will no doubt bring home to divorce law 
reformers, and also, perhaps, to other sensible persons, the 
apparently incurable obscurantism of public opinion in this 
country on the subject of marriage and divorce and the unreason- 
ing acceptance by half-educated citizens of an ecclesiastical claim 
which has long ago been repudiated by the State.—Yours, etc., 

The Atheneum, E. S. P. HayNEs. 

Pall Mall, S.W. 


THE LABOUR YEAR BOOK 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—May we appeal through your columns to the secretaries 
of various national Trade Unions who have not yet responded to 
the request of the Labour Year Book Publication Committee to 
send duplicate copies of their last three annual reports to this 
office to do so immediately ? 

The preparation of the Year Book is proceeding as rapidly as 
circumstances will allow, but the compilation of the section dealing 
with “‘ Trade Unions” is being unduly delayed by the lack of 
this essential material. 

It would facilitate the work and ensure accuracy if Trade 
Union secretaries would make arrangements for all official 
Reports and other similar documents to be sent as published to 
the Labour Year Book, 28 Victoria Street, London, S.W.—Yours, 
ete J.S. MIDDLETON, 

R. PaGEe ARNOT, 
Joint Secretaries. 

28 Victoria St., London, S.W. 

June 7th. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
To the Editor of Tak NEw STaTESMAN. 

Stir,—As a chemist and an Englishman I read with great 
encouragement the pseudonymous article in your last issue 
entitled ** The Colours of Life,’ by “Lens.” In the former 
capacity, because it is evidence that my modest appeal, although 
delivered during the blazing sunshine of the Whitsuntide holiday, 
had nevertheless reached at least one unknown sympathiser ; and 
as an Englishman, from the reflection that we are indeed pro- 
gressing when a journal devoted to “ Politics and Literature ”’ 
recognises that the applications of chemistry are entitled to 
classification under those heads. 

For if politics be truly defined as the art or science of govern- 
ment, it is politics of the most imperative and intimate character 
to awaken in the public mind an appreciation of chemistry, 
particularly the branch known as organic chemistry, and of its 
ceaseless correlation with life-processes. As a systematic study 
it is less than 100 years old, but in that time, especially during 
the last fifty years, it has grown to enormous dimensions: the 
field of materials which it embraces is now so vast that the mere 
catalogue of these materials and their principal properties covers 
over 10,000 closely printed quarto pages. Nevertheless, if we 
exclude the small band of scientific workers in this country, it is 
safe to say that even those members of the public who escape the 
common error of confusing chemistry with pharmacy would be 
at a loss if called upon to give any clear statement as to what is 
meant by organic chemistry. 

Yet every human being who treads this earth, every animal, 

, plant or insect which contributes to our comfort or our dis- 
comfort, is, without knowing it, engaged during each living 
moment in organic chemical processes of a complicated nature. 
The chemists of the early nineteenth century, appreciating the 
manifold forms of combination into which the element carbon 
could enter, recognised that relative simplification of a highly 
complex branch of knowledge would follow from the arrangement 
of carbon compounds in a group alone, and it is the study of this 
gtoup which is known as organic chemistry. The process of 

ing and assimilating food, the exercise of brain power and 
of muscular activity, the essential and automatic operation of 
breathing, all involve operations of organic chemistry. It under- 


lies the ancient art of medicine and the modern science of bacteri- 
ology, and its principles are necessary to the successful prosecution 
of numerous industries, prominent among which are brewing, 
tanning, and the manufacture of drugs, perfumes, soap, margarine, 
dyes, explosives and photographic materials. 

Our deficiencies in respect of the last three classes have given 
the public a glimpse of the deplorable manner in which we have 
allowed ourselves to be outstripped in the race to develop the 
gifts of Nature, but it is perfectly clear, from the laggardly pro- 
gress of the forward movement, that the lesson has not yet been 
learned. If the war were to close at this moment, we should 
remain at the mercy of our former competitors, and I address 
you in the conviction that the question whether such a situation 
is to follow the declaration of peace rests largely in the hands of 
those who control enlightened journals dealing with public affairs. 
That revival of scientific thought and method, as vital to the 
social as to the industrial activity of this country, can take place 
only by the generation of a sane and wholesome public opinion 
concerning education in general and chemistry in particular. 
Towards this end, the part which such journals as your own can 
play is one of the greatest value and importance.—Yours, etc. 

84 Cornwall Gardens, S.W M. O. Forster. 

June 8th. 


Miscellany 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1914" 


“ERVIAN journalism had been distinguished for its 
S liveliness some years before the T'ribuna of Belgrade 
described the director of Austrian policy as a “ black 
and yellow criminal,” and the editorial staff of the Politika 
experienced in connection with an unsuccessful assassin a 
desire to “ light a candle at his grave and cry, ‘ Honour to 
Zerajic.’”’ A leader-writer, whose services were unfortunately 
lost to the Unionist press, observed in a genial allusion to 
the Dual Monarchy: “ One Turkey vanished. The good 
Servian God will grant that the ‘second Turkey’ will 
vanish too”; his theology was sound, if a trifle Prussian. 
But when a talented contributor to the Mali Journal wrote 
that “‘ what are called crimes in private life are called, in 
Austria, politics,” he approached almost to the dignity 
of historical truth. He might have added that in Europe 
they are described in even larger terms as wars. 

Since the month of August, when the combined operation 
of Hapsburg and Hohenzollern policy prolonged Lord 
Avebury’s institution of the Bank Holiday to a duration 
of five days, we have been engaged in war. The engage- 
ment has resulted, like most engagements, in the loss of 
our illusions. We have found out what war is really like, 
and since its very unfamiliarity had increased the danger of 
its recurrence, it is perhaps as well that we should learn our 
lesson thoroughly. Warfare, which has long been super- 
seded in Europe as a method of argument between indi- 
viduals and more recently as a vehicle of debate between 
religious communions, remains at the present time the 
ultimate form of controversy between European Govern- 
ments. It has been driven from private life by the rule of 
law and from national life by popular government, but it 
survives in international life as the last and most important 
branch of foreign policy. The European family goes to 
war when its foreign relations become impossible. This 
process had been invested by Victorian romance with a 
certain glamour. It was generally believed that the 
saviours of their country would leave for the railway-station 
in scenes of mild but appropriate emotion, returning after a 
short interval victorious and bronzed to the proper tint 





* The French Official Review of the First Six Months of the War. 
Constable. 1s. net. 

Les Communiqués Officiels depuis la Déclaration de Guerre. Berger- 
Levrault. 5 volumes. 60 centimes each. 

Eye-Witness’s Narrative of the War from the Marne to Neuve Chapelle. 
Arnold. Is. net. 

Nelson’s History of the War. By John Buchan, Vols. I.-IV. 
Nelson. Is. net each. 
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of brown, which is familiar to all playgoers as the unfailing 
indication of successful military service. But in the autumn 
of 1914 we were thrust suddenly into reality; it was an 
experience which the people of Europe are not likely to 
forget. In absolute silence and without a single aid to 
the heroic imagination men went into the first campaign 
of the European war. If they expected it to be autumn 
manceuvres with ball-cartridge they were bitterly surprised. 
Moving with the secrecy of criminals, men killed one another 
with machines; at the orders of their Governments, which 
had for many years laboriously discouraged crime, they 
committed murder, burglary, and rape. The method of 
European warfare was exposed once and for all; it had 
been familiar to the Middle Ages as an aristocratic celebration 
of the harvest festival, and it had been permitted to survive 
in modern times as a form of international argument. In 
the area of actual warfare it varied between heroic mud- 
larking and the abomination of desolation, and outside in 
Europe it presented itself as an enormous and unfascinating 
blend of a bank failure and a railway accident. That is a 
European war. 

To the observer a war presents two aspects of importance. 
Primarily it is conducted for the sake of its political results ; 
a war is not launched upon Europe for the battles that are 
won in the course of it, but for the treaty that is signed 
at the end of it, because blood-letting is not a hobby but a 
cure. Thus the significance of Waterloo is not Waterloo, 
but the Peace of Vienna: the value of Moltke is not Moltke 
but Bismarck. It results that the most intelligent discussion 
of the war would omit its operations and proceed at once 
to the settlement: that is why it is discouraged by the 
Press Bureau. The best book on the war would be a book 
on the peace. The time has come to talk of protocols and 
things, because this war will derive its importance from 
our reconstruction of Europe, and not from the heroic 
details of the battle of Neuve Chapelle. Since the future 
status of the fortress of Luxembourg is of infinitely more 
importance than Sir Douglas Haig, we should settle down to 
discuss the foundations of European peace with some of the 
energy which is now applied to the examination of European 
war. There are few exercises more stimulating to the 
patriot than telling Germany to take the Dutch colonies 
and go and play in the next continent. 

But there remains for most people a strong secondary 
interest in the war itself as a complex and ingenious exercise 
of national power. War news, which is the sport of com- 
positors, is the raw material of military history, and military 
history possesses a double value: for the civilian it is often 
the most interesting part of national history, and for the 
soldier it is the text-book of future warfare. That is why 
military history is worth writing, although it can hardly be 
said that the conditions of the present conflict have assisted 
its writers. The war, which was opened with a disarming 
burst of confidence on the part of the diplomatists, has been 
conducted with an alarming reticence by the soldiers ; 
sometimes they have said nothing because there was nothing 
to say, and sometimes they have said nothing because there 
was too much to say. They appear to have learnt from the 
Russo-Japanese War the two lessons of trench-warfare and 
secretiveness. The British military imagination, which is 
not easily moved, was stirred to its depths by Admiral 
Togo’s squadrons of unknown strength leaving for an 
unknown destination. The fascinating result is that all 


our soldiers have played at being Japanese with that curious 
instinct for imitation which has always led the British Army 
to copy the last victorious army of the world: in 1875 a 
respect for Prussian strategy caused spikes to sprout from 
the helmets of our Line regiments, and in 1914 a passion 
for Bushido sent Mr, F. E. Smith to the Press Bureau. 


This 





circumstance has spared us the horrors of war-correspon- 
dence, but it has made the task of the military historian of 
almost insuperable difficulty, since his material is confined 
entirely to the letters of soldiers, the “* three o’clock winners ” 
of the French General Staff, and the despatches of the 
British command. The best known of the French military 
publishers has issued in small monthly volumes the daily 
bulletins of his Government, and these clearly form the 
safest foundation for any study of the operations in Western 
Europe ; in the second week of November they were supple- 
mented by the adoption of an English invention of doubtful 
value, an “‘ Eye-Witness present with General Headquarters,” 
and at least twice in the course of the war the French Staff 
has issued documents of real authority summarising the whole 
progress of operations since mobilisation. The British pub- 
lications, although they cover a far smaller area, are far 
more voluminous; the despatches signed by Sir John 
French are models of historical arrangement and on occasion 
of candid criticism, and they are very properly reprinted 
in the appendix to Mr. Buchan’s History of the War. But in 
addition to these published statements and to the material 
which is being collected privately by the historians of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, we have been provided 
with the narrative of a military gentleman of Homeric 
multiplicity named “‘ Eye-Witness.” The term is one which 
had been familiarised in British journalism by Mr. Belloc 
as a synonym for the gift of seeing things which were not 
there; but it would appear to have been identified in 
military circles with the more valuable quality of not 
noticing things which are there all the time. This irri- 
tating faculty was perhaps more apparent in the periodical 
publications than in the reprinted narrative of this enter- 
prising syndicate, and its collected works, which cover the 
period from mid-September to mid-March, are far more 
intelligent than one had expected. But this military small 
talk is occasionally marred by a tendency to gossip a propos 
des bottes and a taste for disproportionate detail, which 
combine to make one unable to see the wood for the trees of . 
Major Swinton’s boots. 

Out of this material Mr. John Buchan has attempted to 
construct coherent military history. His success is one of 
the most remarkable features of all the writing that has been 
done upon the war. With a full appreciation of the narrative 
value of maps and a curiously sound sense of historical 
proportion he has managed to write of things not a year old 
as though they had already passed into history ; his judg- 
ments are remarkably sound, and he manages to speak of 
the war in a historical tone as though it was over. He 
writes of the geography with intelligence, and his narrative 
of operations steers carefully between the Scylla of dia- 
grammatic nudity and the Charybdis of regimental detail : 
it was perhaps unfortunate that he referred to the undulating 
tail of the Ardennes as “ the plain of Luxemburg.” (I. 44) 

In its broadest outlines the Western campaign of 1914 
is singularly simple. It contains the record of three failures. 
In the fourth week of August the French attempted an 
offensive in the Ardennes and Lorraine, which was, in the 
words of the French Staff, immédiatement enrayée avec de 
gros pertes pour nous. In the first week of September the 
Germans attempted to find and destroy the French army ; 
when they found it between Paris and Verdun, they did not 
destroy it. In the month of October the French and English 
endeavoured to exercise by pressure upon the German 
flank an influence which should impose a retreat from France ; 
the sole result was the futile cowrse a la mer and the deadlock 
as it exists to-day. To these operations the British Army 
has contributed in a manner consistent with its tradition ; 
as commander of an army in Flanders Sir John French 1s 
the successor in direct line of Sir John Churchill and Sit 
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Arthur Wellesley. It is by something more than accident 
that Ramillies is near to Waterloo, and Waterloo is near to 
Mons. It is the tradition of the British Army. That 
army consisted in the campaign of 1914 of the Expeditionary 
and Territorial Forces designed by Lord Haldane in 1907, 
and the British record of that campaign may be described, 
since it has become a fashion to identify portions of the 
armed forces of the Crown with the names of distinguished 
public servants, as the triumph of Haldane’s Army. 

Europe, ever since it has known war, has been conquered 
by its defeated armies. The French army, which made the 
Marne, was the army of Sedan; the Russian army which 
made Lemberg and Warsaw was the army of Mukden ; 
and the British army, which made Ypres, was the army of 
Colenso and Spion Kop. It is a parallel which Napoleon 
would recognise and those generals of the Revolution who 
led in victory across Europe the defeated soldiers of Louis XV. 

Puitip GUEDALLA. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
(Born 1815.) 

ITERARY like other fame is a very artificial product. 
The idea that such fame is due to and the reward 
of some intrinsic merit, the formula of which gets 
released sooner or later—generally speaking, soon after 
an author’s death—and thenceforth bloweth entirely 
where it listeth, irresponsive to the control of ordinary 
human limitations, appeals mainly to a copy-book credulity. 
Time is of the essence of the contract between celebrity 
and “immortality.”” Had Cramb’s recent book on Germany 
and England, which had such a large extension of notoriety, 
been published a few months earlier or a few months later, 
it would have fallen stillborn from the press. Had the 
Princess Louise not marricd the Marquis of Lorne, Black- 
more’s masterpiece would never have emerged from the 
ruck of moderate sellers. So great is the part played by 
accident in prolonging the benefits of instant fame! There 
are times when the most pedestrian of compilations is 
sweeter reading by far than the most imaginative and the 
most elegant. The incidence of biographies and studies 
and their coincidence with commercial motives quite 
external in themselves to literary fame, the pressure of 
coteries of dealers and amateurs, interested or disinterested, 
the advertising and other pressure of places possessing 
monuments and memorials, the attractive or repulsive power 
of centenaries or other celebrations—here are a few only 
of the influences which point the way to or from a permanent 
lodgment in the temple of fame. The centenary habit 
fascinates one kind of crowd. Some people it provokes to 
repulsion and resentment, others to the limitless activities 
of headless ants. Like other memorials and commemora- 
tions which the ingenuity of man has devised and adapted, 
the centenary may prove a double-edged weapon. To some 
reputations it is likely enough to precipitate a passport to 
oblivion. To those who are skilled to handle it tactfully, 
on the other hand, it may prove a most useful auxiliary. 
The future is heavily mortgaged : every age is under obliga- 
tions of the most pressing character to its own interpreters 
and entertainers. With quict, unassuming writers who can 
boast of no special romance such as Jane Austen, Anthony 
Trollope, and Mrs. Oliphant it is very soon a case of out 
of sight out of mind. But all these masters, not less than 
Balzac and Sand, have estates in fee-simple in some quict 
part of the country or other, and a very long time must 
elapse before an act of mortmain will evacuate them alto- 
gether. Miss Austen relies on her equability, her pro- 
vokingly accurate knowledge of domesticated human nature, 





her subdued malice. Trollope’s territory is comparatively 
rough and unfenced, but the title is good, the area compact, 
and the extent very large. His fecundity is enormous. 
From two to three hours every day, while his friends and 
competitors slumbered or “ enjoyed their bed,” Trollope 
wrote steadily through the dawn, with his elbows on the 
table and his eye oscillating between vacancy and the clock, 
pouring out a regular sixteen words a minute, never less 
and very seldom more. Rain or shine, by sea or land, in 
cabin or compartment, his output was inflexible, his literary 
activity unexhausted and unassuaged. If he finished one 
long novel before he had completed his morning’s quota of 
words, he straightway began another. What most artists 
would have regarded as a disgraceful secret he put in his 
buttonhole and boasted of as a title of honour. He was a 
bookmason and as proud of his hod as any industrious 
apprentice in Hogarth or Self-Help. It is safe to say that 
he sacrificed quality to quantity. Abundance is ‘a great 
merit, for all the greatest writers, virtually, have been 
abundant. But Trollope’s fertility was gross, importunate. 
He believed himself another Vitruvius, the most copious 
author of his age. In these mechanical ambitions his 
peculiar vanity seems to have exhausted itself. Nevertheless, 
quantity is a very important factor in Trollope. He is 
probably the most spacious novelist we have. They talk 
of turning a coach and six round in Pendennis or the New- 
comes, but you could easily manceuvre a whole fleet of 
drags three times over in Trollope. The ordinary novel of 
seven hundred pages did not afford him room to swing his 
limbs in, so he invented and built up three enormous 
sequences—the Barchester, the Political, and the Manor 
House Series. These contain practically all his best books : 
The Warden, Barchester Towers, Doctor Thorne, Framley 
Parsonage, The Small House at Allington, and The Last 
Chronicle of Barset in the first; Can You Forgive Her? 
Phineas Finn, Phineas Redux, The Prime Minister, and 
The Duke’s Children in the second; Castle Richmond, Orley 
Farm, The Belton Estate, The Claverings, He Knew He was 
Right, and The Eustace Diamonds in the third. Add The 
Three Clerks and The Vicar of Bulhampton and you have all 
that is readable, generally speaking, in the Trollopean cycle. 
Personally, I do not dislike The American Senator or Rachel 
Ray, but I cannot stand The Way We Live Now—a huge 
maze of a book in which Trollope’s commonness and coarse- 
ness of imaginative fibre end by making his heavy-footed 
style intolerable. 

Trollope was not a genius in the ordinary sense, and he 
wrote before the novel had become doctrinaire. He probably 
never regarded fiction as Art in his life, and had no theories 
about it worth mention. Whenever he becomes self- 
conscious and tries to imitate Thackeray in exchanging asides 
with his audience, talking about his puppets, and so on, he 
is perfectly odious. But Trollope was a story-teller of the 
very first order of talent—the voluminous. He could go on 
and on. He inherited this remarkable talent from his mother, 
Frances Trollope, who wrote many novels of domestic incident 
and The Domestic Manners of the Americans, a book which 
made the Americans squirm as they never squirmed before 
or since. His mother was a lady of vast experience, married 
to an ecclesiologist who had a strong element of Dr. Casaubon 
about him. But her outlook on life, extensive though it was, 
was restricted in comparison with that of her son. He had 
gone through a complete training in life and the snobbery of 
English society (which he worshipped in his way as single- 
mindedly as Thackeray) before he began to put his power of 
observation to the test. The gifts of describing and recount- 
ing he inherited pretty closely, and with therh went the 
copiousness to which every critic has so often referred. But 
these gifts alone would have relegated their author merely 
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to the ranks of the superior feuilletonists. It is pleasant to 
get into the lap of a Scheherazade of this order and simply 
doze and dream away the time. The stability of Trollope’s 
tabernacle owes much to this endowment. But he has far 
other gifts. Grafted on mature knowledge and an imperturb- 
able and humorous observation, Trollope’s human characters 
are marvellously lifelike. He has the skill of an adept in 
the use of the novelist’s double-mirror. He reflects a number 
of coarse, ugly, ill-conditioned fellows with a singular and 
almost repulsive accuracy; he is also dead on the brick- 
complexioned and vinous Protestant ecclesiastics who could 
dispute on meat patties and hare soup with Sydney Smith 
himself and reduced the mystery of serving God and 
Mammon simultaneously to a perfectly everyday demonstra- 
tion and practice—his success here is perfectly intelligible. 
But when by means of his interior mirror, with the help of 
a few little prisms, the use of which is concealed, he conjures 
up a figure like Grace Crawley, with all the delicate pencillings 
and quiverings so intimately true, then we must admit that 
we are just a little bit astonished at the range and faculty 
of this commonplace, stuttering, club-haunting, whist- 
playing, dog-and-horse-boasting middle-aged old Philistine. 
The stories gain enormously in strength and stability from 
this vital range of lifelike characters. They supply the 
stimulus to the whole machine. When he was forty Trollope 
wrote his first serious novel, The Warden, and for the title- 
réle he created Precentor Harding, his one experiment in 
the sphere of spiritual beauty. He wrote two-score more 
novels, but Harding is the most beautiful thing he did; it 
was a complete success, but he never ventured again. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, he knew his own limitations. 
A blustering archdeacon, a timid and vacillating old bishop 
domineered over by his wife, the chaplain, the dean, the 
curate, the apothecary, the vicar’s daughter, the M.F.H., the 
candidate, the agent, the clerk, the bagman—these are his 
types, narrow in their field and very insular, but abundant 
in variety and true tonature. His insight into Parliamentary 
and country-house life is at least equal to his knowledge of 
Barchester Cathedral and Close. The author of The Inside 
of the Cup and L’ Abbé Tigrane has given us realistic phases 
of ecclesiastical life, but has anyone given us a complete 
hierarchy with its gradations and connections all complete 
and correct, as Trollope has? He could realise the nice 
shades, for all his apparent clumsiness, Human life was an 
interesting story to him, always going on, and he had a 
wonderful and instinctive perception of human varieties, 
fashions, and even of the unchangeableness underlying their 
vagaries. 

But he had no airs of being able to tell you why 
people acted in the particular way they did. He gave you 
their perplexities and struck the balance, convincingly nearly 
always. “Have you ever read the novels of Anthony 
Trollope ? They precisely suit my taste, solid and sub- 
stantial, written on the strength of beef and through the 
inspiration of ale, and just as real as if some giant had hewn 
a great lump out of the earth and put it under a glass case 
with all its inhabitants going to their daily business and not 
suspecting they were being made a show of.” So wrote 
Hawthorne, and Trollope has been lucky in the Americans 
who have written about him—Henry James, Brownell, 
Edward Newton. The humour of the last writer unites in 
a pleasant way with that of its subject. ‘“ Reading Trollope, 
you may not know that you have been interested until you 
look at your watch and find it past midnight. And you can 
step from one book to another almost without knowing it. 
The characters, the situations repeat themselves over and 
over again ; your interest is not always intense, but it sever 
entirely flags. You are always saying to yourself, ‘ I'll read 
just one more chapter.’ ” 


I am told by those who know that his sporting scenes are 
faultless ; never having found a horse with a neck properly 
adjusted for me to cling to, I have given up riding; seated 
in my easy-chair, novel in hand, in imagination I thrust my 
feet into riding boots and hear the click of my spurs on the 
gravel as I walk to my mount for someone to put me up; 
forgetful of my increasing girth, I rather fancy myself in 
hunting clothes. Astride my borrowed mount, following a 
pack of hounds, I am off in the direction of “ Trumpeton 
Wood.” 

Fox-hunting, so fatiguing and disappointing in reality, 
becomes a delight in the pages of Trollope. The fox “‘ breaks ” 
at last, the usual accident happens, someone misjudges a 
brook or a fence and is thrown. If the accident is serious, 
they have a big man down from London ; I know just who 
he will be before he arrives; and when the services of a 
solicitor or man of business are required, he turns out to 
be an old friend. 

One’s memory is warm for Lord Lufton, who would marry 
the poor but proud Lucy, and Johnny Eames, who rescued 
the earl from a bull and blacked the eye of that outrageous 
snob Crosbie. 

And then comes the long-hoped-for invitation to spend a 
few days at “ Matching Priory,” or it may be that the Duke’s 
great establishment, Gatherum Castle, is to be open to me: 
dukes and duchesses, lords and ladies, M.P.’s with the latest 
news from town concerning Ministries failing and forming, I 
have been through it all before. I know the company ; some 
friends will delight, others will bore me. Above all, give me 
the clergy, not in real life for a minute, but in the pages of 
Trollope! * Here they are a constellation to themselves, 
and look how splendidly they are organised and how 
splendidly arrayed. 

The reality, then, is the thing about Trollope, the lumps 
of earth under the glass, and the tiny little black things, 
so true to nature, with which they are alive. You cannot 
remember the details, but you could recognise the scencry 
and the familiar atmosphere anywhere. The rectories, the 
farms, the manors, you can recognise every feature, the chief 
rooms, the archdeacon’s bedroom, the very smell of most 
of the apartments. When early Victorian ceases to be 
dowdy, Trollope’s reality will become historic. Not too 
wildly exciting, but what a diversion and what a 
substitute for life at first hand to people bored to 
death, living melancholy and solitary lives in country 
ennui and monotony! You can get all the excitement of 
going to the Assizes out of Orley Farm, and all the pleasure 
of one of the most delectable scandals ever dedicated to a 
countryside out of The Last Chronicle. So a sct of Trollope 
is a possession, a very certain refuge in time of trouble. 
You may realise how much this is so when you see an old 
and a tired man casting a ravenous eye over the volumes in 
the wild hope that there may be something fresh and good 
within the limits of the Trollope covers. Faulty and defec- 
tive in detail his work may be ; there is at any rate quantity 
there. In a long illness or where reading aloud is prescribed 
it is invaluable ; some advise De Morgan, or Mrs. Oliphant, 
or the Johnny Ludlow stories, or even George Sand, with 
whom you never know quite where you are. For my part, 
I never deviate ; there are, no doubt, cases in which Scott, 
or Marryat, or Lever, or Erckmann-Chatrian, Mrs. Gaskell, 
or Jane Austen may be indicated; but for all cases where 
passivity and mental rest are postulated I always order 
Saint Anthony. Phineas Finn and its sequel may con- 
ceivably suffice. But in all cases in which the malady has 
got a serious hold the entire resources of the inimitable 
three cycles may be unhesitatingly applied. 

THomas SECCOMBE. 


* From Trollopeana. Privately printed, December 1911. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


SAW it stated the other day that Queen Mary had just 

. bought a complete edition of the works of “ Rita,” 

~ the first complete edition Her Majesty is known to 
have acquired. At the same time I saw an announcement 
of “ Rita’s ” new novel, The Inkslinger (Stanley Paul, 6s.), 
a novel of the Literary Life. I procured it, on account of its 
subject ; and I find that “ Rita ” has slung her ink so reck- 
lessly that it is one’s duty as a veracious author and a loyal 
subject to make some protest against her travesty of the 
publishing trade. 

7 * * 


I cannot, of course, say how far she herself would ratify 
statements made by her characters ; but the general impres- 
sion given is that she agrees with one of them who speaks 
of “ that rarest rara avis an honest publisher.” Her hero, 
who is decorated with the name of “ Wroth Fermoy,” 
wrote a book which was a colossal success. All he got for it 
was an initial £100, and the publisher made thousands. Not 
only this, but 
the publisher would only take this book on condition that father 


gave him siz on the same terms. Six. That means he has to write 
five others. Five years of labour and no benefit. 


The author had to sign it; his wife had just died of starva- 
tion, and he had “ only one shilling in the house.” Even 
at that, says the narrator grammatically, “ no one in their 
senses would have agreed to such a contract.” “ All Isaac- 
son’s authors do,” is the reply. 


* “ * 


This gruesome contract is the principal motif of the book ; 
further assaults upon publishers are made at an “ Authors’ 
Symposium,” where various persons give their experiences. 
They tell of 


the method of advertising some dozen works together and charging 
the full price of the space used to each author's separate account, of 
keeping a private set of books for real sales and another for fictitious 
ones. Of manuscripts lost, or never returned, that one day blossome«! 
out under a new title signed by a new name, or with the plot slightly 
altered ; defying proof of the real authorship because no second copy 
had been kept. 


It is a most horrible morass of swindling and sharp practice, 
and it is impossible to get it exposed in the press as the 
literary papers are “hand in glove with the publishers.” 
There go my bona-fides ! 


* * a 


Now we all know that, if you mean by an honest man a 
person who never puts his own interests before those of 
others, an honest man’s the rarest avis of God. Buf it is 
quite unjustifiable to suggest that publishers as a body are 
more dishonest than other classes of men, as, for example, 
plumbers, house agents, politicians, and authors. They 
vary in morality just like every other class, and individuals 
among them are frequently guilty of sharp practice. But it 
is grossly misleading to depict them as a phalanx of vultures 
who “batten” upon authors; and, as a matter of fact, 
the best of them, in my opinion, could in the matter of busi- 
ness morality give points to most people. 

* * * 


It is possible that gentlemen like Mr. Isaacson exist, 
though I doubt whether anyone so openly villainous as he 
would secure his commanding position in the publishing 
world. The shady publisher usually remains rather in the 
Shade. Rotten contracts are certainly not infrequent, and 


it is always advisable for inexperienced authors to take advice 
before signing anything. But that such a contract as Mr. 
Fermoy’s could be made and enforced in the circumstances 
I blankly refuse to believe. 1 have known a popular 
novelist “sign up” for five novels; but in that case the 
terms were very satisfactory to herself. Where a man had 
made a huge success with his first novel, even the most 
rapacious publisher would not dare to insist upon the letter 
of his contract. He would know—and the author’s intelli- 
gent friends would know—that there would be scarcely any 
chance of getting the law courts to back him up. No sane 
judge, where a first book had been so remunerative, would 
compel the author to go on working for years as an inden- 
tured labourer on a starvation wage. The British law does 
not allow a man to sell himself into slavery, and our judges 
are happily always ready with some such phrase as “ harsh 
and unconscionable” or “ against public policy.” Beyond 
that there is the fact that publicity in such a case would 
make the publisher an outcast; and beyond that again 
there is the still more vital fact that an obligation to “ offer ” 
so many books to a publisher is worth precisely what the 
author feels inclined to make it. It would be perfectly 
possible in such a case for a man to rush off five short 
dictated bundles of utterly unpublishable tosh and then to 
cut the painter and go elsewhere. But it could really never 
come to that; for a publisher with a really valuable author 
in his pocket would, in his own interests, be most anxious 
to humour him and get his best work out of him. 


” * * 


The more general charges really ought not to be made 
unless they can be proved. Particular cases of roguery 
should certainly be hunted down. I do not want to white- 
wash bad publishers, but it is a still worse offence to black- 
wash good ones. The book stolen and published under a 
bogus name is a fantastic idea; was there ever an author 
who neither kept a copy of any part of his novel nor showed 
it to his friends? Was there ever a publisher who would 
dare deliberately to take such a risk? Possibly there may 
be one or two cases on record ; for human history will supply 
one or two cases of even the most inconceivable deeds. 
But that signifies nothing. The other crimes are 
more imaginable. An author necessarily takes a publisher’s 
accounts on trust, and if a publisher cares to do one over 
advertisements (where those are charged against an author) 
he certainly can. But the mere fact that a kind of cheating 
is possible is not a proof that it is generally committed, and 
it is scarcely fair to throw these unsubstantiated accusations 
into the air. As for returns of sales, the same thing may be 
said. But I do not believe in this charming tale about 
keeping one set of books to show authors and a totally 
different set for the private use of the firm. So claborate 
a system of faking sales-records as that would certainly: 
necessitate the auditors being in the swindle. 


* * * 


As one who is not entirely blind to human faults, and who 
has frequently detected errors, always on one side, in his 
tradesmen’s estimates as to the quantity and value of bacon, 
biscuits, cheese, and so on supplied to him, I may say quite 
frankly that I have never for one moment suspected the 
accuracy of the royalty returns supplied to me. My sales, 
to my regret, have never quite equalled those of Mr. Hall 
Caine or Mr. Jeffery Farnol ; but in the bottom of my heart 
there has always been a wonder, not whether the publishers 
had knocked a few noughts off the totals, but how on earth 
it was that any of the books were sold at all. 

SOLOMON EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Hyssop. By M. T. H. Sapier. Constable. 6s. 
Conquest. By Otrve Wapstey. Cassell. 6s. 
Millstone. By Harotp Becsre. Constable. 6s. 


Many people regard the University of Oxford as—in Mr. 

Belloce’s words— 
a sort of fold or pen 
In which to herd a Jot of learnéd men : 

as a place of austere scholarship and austerer scholars, 
spreading her gardens to the moonshine of metaphysics, 
and whispering from her towers the last enchantment of 
the middle-aged. Others regard her as the stronghold of 
reaction, where Convocation assembles only to reject 
amendments to obsolete statutes—as the home of lost 
clauses. Yet others can see in her nothing but the 
superfluous playground of the idle rich. But to Oxonians 
(with the exception of Gibbon, who was fundamentally 
agnostic) Oxford has always been a religion, the haunt of 
youth both real and ideal, where the shadowy and evanescent 
generations are linked each to each by natural piety. The 
sons of Oxford lock upon her as a mother, with a deep and 
filial passion; but nowadays, when all taboos are taboo, 
when it is more than permissible to botanise upon the grave 
of one’s mother’s reputation, Oxford has become “ copy.” 
The method is quite simple. You describe in detail your 
own “ push,” You disguise the name of your college, thinly 
enough : if you were at Magdalen, you talk about St. Mary’s ; 
if you were at Balliol, you—well, Mr. Sadler sends his hero 
to “ Wallace.” Drawing upon my knowledge of the history 
of Scotland, and my recollection of Balliol as <he only 
place where, in my time, undergraduates called dons by 
their Christian names, I conclude that Mr. Sadler’s Philip 
Murray was one of the Scots wha hae wi’ Balliol read. I am 
puzzled by Mr. Sadler. That he knows and loves his Oxford 
is clear: that he has real gifts of characterisation and 
dialogue is almost equally clear: but, since several people 
have in the last year or so been covering just this ground, 
I should have thought that to cover it again needed justifying 
by some striking novelty in point of view or some special 
brilliance of style. Mr. Sadler writes on the whole well, 
but on occasion he writes exceedingly ill: he makes several 
grammatical mistakes; he even—though this must be a 
slip of the Balliol pen—talks about “‘ a phenomena.” Nor 
is his theme much more distinguished. I wonder if he has 
read Sinister Street? In that the post-Oxford—one might 
say the post-graduate—part consists of the discovery of a 
girl half sunk into the half-world. So does the second part 
of Hyssop. And yet if I were to leave you with the idea 
that Hyssop is an imitation of Sinister Street, I should be 
doing it a grave wrong. It is in an utterly different manner : 
it is not, save as regards the details of undergraduate life, 
realistic : it is, in the working out of the plot, even con- 
ventional. Let 2, a young man, love y, a young woman : 
let z, another young man, also love y: let a be a girl in a 
flower-shop. Now, if y refuses 2 in favour of z: if # goes 
to America, meets a, learns that z, his successful rival, is 
the seducer of a, and that a is now suffering from venereal 
disease; if z also goes to America, meets a and renews 
the liaison: if # sees z with a, and for obvious reasons tries 
to stop the marriage between z and y—well, isn’t that 
carrying coincidence and straining probability rather far ? 
The frank treatment of the problem raised by venereal 
disease is, of course, modern enough ; but, that apart, isn’t 
it as hackneyed as an Adelphi melodrama? The hovering 
between the ancient formula and the modern is not all 
defect, however. Much worse is the occasional stiltedness 
of the dialogue : 


I love Margaret Wake and I love her still ; if I can save her in the 





least degree from the most savage fate that can befall anyone, I will 
cheerfully violate every canon in the cursed creed of conventional 
honour that has brought this upon us. 

It is easy to pick holes in Hyssop, but I cannot leave it 
at that. It has honesty of purpose, freshness of view, 
keen interest in the emotional and intellectual problems 
of life. Some of the early love-making is natural and 
moving. Hyssop, which seems to be Mr. Sadler’s first 
novel, is not a good novel exactly—but it suggests that his 
second novel may be a good one. 

Miss Wadsley has so crowded her canvas with characters 
and characteristics that I am a little bewildered by it. She 
seems, miraculously, equally at home in the slums or studios 
of Paris, in the “ ring,” and in the gardens and guest-rooms 
of the great. So far as I can judge, her jargon of the different 
schools and sets is true to life. I am not sure that her book 
would not have gained, as an artistic whole, by having 
rather fewer colours and lights. The bits are mostly quite 
good, but, as I have said, one gets confused: the talents 
are, I will not say too liberally, for that is impossible, but 
too ineoherently displayed. The hero, whom we find first 
as a frightened gamin escaping from Paris to London, grows 
up a muscular Adonis ; and his profession is the profession 
of Cashel Byron. He is taken into the bosom of aristocratic 
families on the strength of his moral, mental, and physical 
attractions, and he woos and weds the beautiful widow of a 
Cabinet Minister. To make this convincing is no small 
feat, and I think Miss Wadsley just does it. The best 
part of her story, however, deals with the boredom and 
temporary alienation ensuing upon the marriage, and 
eulminating in the pugilist’s returning, for one great occa- 
sion, to the ring. A certain coarseness is apparent in the 
man’s contribution both to the quarrel and to the recon- 
ciliation : 

You can’t slack at love, and you can’t slack at life. We've done 
both: I wouldn’t take up anything to do except the ring, and you let 
the rest of the things come in between us—and then Chippenham. 
You didn’t love him, but you wouldn’t give him up. And you were 
mine. I'd a right to keep you for myself. A man who lets his wife 
have men friends, I mean like that, men who’ve loved her, who do love 
her, is a fool ; a slacker again. Jealousy’s degrading ; I insulted you 
every time I nagged at you about Chippenham. 

The beginning and end of this sentiment are doubtless 
admirable, but it goes to pieces sadly in the middle. It is 
not the sentiment of one of Nature’s gentlemen—though 
perhaps Miss Wadsley’s hero, like Mr. Shaw’s, would have 
repudiated any such appellation. Said Cashel Byron, in 
deathless words : 

That’s the collection for the loser, Lydia. 

I am not wont to need it. When your friends | 

Contest elections, and at foot o’ th’ poll 7 

Rue their presumption, ‘tis their wont to claim 

A moral victory. In a sort they are 


Nature’s M.P.s. I am not yet so threadbare 


i As to accept these consolation stakes. 


Miss Wadsley has written a long, varied, ambitious, and 
entertaining story. It is not without its awkwardnesses 
and conventionalities, but it has a sincerity and interest of 
its own. 

I should be doing more than justice to myself, and less 
than justice to Mr. Begbie, if I did not confess that I began 
his book with the very strongest prejudice against his work, 
of which I knew practically nothing but his patriotic verses. 
When I read in his preface that he had aimed at “ the brevity 
and restraint which one so greatly admires in the best 
French fiction,” I scarce forbore to cheer. I freely admit 
that my expectations were falsified. It is not merely that 
the book is not as bad as the patriotic verses. It is really 
not a bad book at all. It has some of the attributes of a 
good book. It is told simply and sympathetically, without 
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any rhetorical embroidery of the horrors with which it deals. 
The arrangement of the plot and much of the actual] writing 
show considerable technical skill, I am surprised at Mr. 
Begbie’s saying, as he does say in his preface, that the 
book was written without a reforming purpose. I doubt 
whether such themes ought to be touched except for a 
reforming purpose (unless, of course, they are exalted by 
the passion of imagination to the level of great, and there- 
fore interpretative and consolatory, art). For the theme is 
the traffic in the bodies of small children for the purposes of 
prostitution, Mr. Begbie does not exploit it in any sensa- 
tional way. He dwells insistently on its quite unimaginable 
beastliness. GrraLp GOULD. 


ONE MORE RIVER 


Bernard Shaw, the Twentieth-Century Moliére. By AucustiN 
Hamon. Translated by Epen and Cepar Paut. George 
Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

It is likely that in a few years’ time the British Museum 
authorities will be asking for £100,000 or so for yet another 
new wing. The plea will be that when the last extension 
was planned it was impossible to foresee the amount of 
literature that would be devoted to Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
The flood of British treatises is continuous, and now tributary 
streams from abroad have begun to flow in. M. Hamon is 
Mr. Shaw’s French translator, and a revolutionary writer 
of standing. But we cannot say that he has done anything 
to elucidate Mr. Shaw, who remains among his critics a 
whale among the minnows, or, rather, a whale with an atten- 
dant cohort of squids who obscure his contours and obfuscate 
his whereabouts with clouds of Tartarean jargon. M. Hamon’s 
principal claim to distinction is that he is even more signally 
devoid of a sense of humour than the most morose and bulge- 
browed of his predecessors. It seems a terribly long time 
since Mr. Shaw was biographed by Mr. Chesterton, the last 
of his critics to show any sign of being able to appreciate a 
jest. 

M. Hamon is certainly quite frank himself. At the time 

when Mr. Shaw, in a moment of imperial caprice, invested 

him with the insignia and privileges of a translator, M. 

Hamon was known to fame merely as a student of hygiene, 

sociology, and collective psychology, He had published 

several books on contemporary politics and another with 
the austere title of Etudes sur les eaux potables et le plomb ; 
and his nearest approach to literature had been made when, 
years ago, he “ dreamed of writing a novel, to be entitled 

Vainqueurs.”” Mr. Shaw, however, very comprehensibly 

afraid of letting his plays get into the hands of a translator 

who might pervert and bowdlerise his teaching, threw his 
handkerchief at the bewildered scientist, and M. Hamon 
set to work : 

Impressed by the profundity of the ideas, by the penetrating, terse 
and logical criticism of society, I gradually came to entertain an 
enthusiastic admiration for your plays, which voiced so many of the 
ideas which I myself had at heart. Yet their essential comedy remained 
largely unperceived. I saw only the substance of the ideas, and this 
was so intensely luminous as actually to blind me to the spirit of 
comedy. It was not until at Brussels, on February 7th, 1907, Candida 
was staged, that my eyes were opened, although still incompletely, to 
the beauties of your drama. 

There is the confession in its candid innocence and bald 
horror. It was like setting Herbert Spencer to work at 
translating Rabelais or entrusting a French version of 
Aristophanes to the hands of Auguste Comte. A faithful 
transmitter of the pure milk M, Hamon may very likely be, 
though we should imagine him rather an impassable filter 
for incidental scintillations. But a gentleman who took 
several years of close study to discover that Mr, Shaw’s 





plays are funny is searecely promising as a critic, and his 
book is precisely what we should expect of him. 

The first section of the book deals with “The Man.” 
As an elementary sketch of Mr, Shaw's career for French 
readers it was no doubt useful, but in less time than several 
years we perceive a certain “ essential comedy” in the 
painstaking manner in which M. Hamon makes his minor 
points. When we compile a Hamon Birthday Book we shall 
certainly include such passages as the following : 

Shaw is a Socialist to the marrow of his bones, so much a Socialist 
that when he married in 1898 he married another Socialist. 

Bernard Shaw, who is now nearly sixty years of age, is tall, slender, 
and lively in his movements. Twenty years ago ., . his deep-set 
eyes were blue, clear and merry, sometimes glinting like steel when he 
fixed his gaze upon you and seemed to search the bottom of your soul. 

His necktie was usually of a soft green, brown, or red. He wore a 
suit of brown tweeds of loose and easy cut, harmonising in tint with 
his shirt and necktie, with his broad-brimmed soft felt hat, also brown, 
and with his brown boots with massive soles, ... Such was his 
appearance in 1894, and when I next met him two years later there was 
very little change. As fortune came to him he indeed accentuated 
the esthetic originality and comfort of his clothing. In 1906, when he 
visited Paris to sit to Rodin for his bust, he wore a fine-spun golden 
brown suit. With his soft cream-coloured shirt and his dull-green 
tie, the effect was that of a symphony in brown, forming an artistic 
and agreeable contrast to the pallor of his face and the grizzled red of 
his hair and beard. Such is the dress Bernard Shaw almost always 
wears ; but, yielding to the English fashion, he dons in the evening 
clothes of a different colour, though of a similar cut. 

In the country Shaw wears a Norfolk jacket and knickerbockers, 
the traditional dress of the English sportsman, . , . Since he attained 
to wealth he has had a motor-car, and this leads him to neglect the 
bieycle. 

It is untrue to assert that he acts as he does in order to make people 
dislike him. 

The next section of the book purports to deal with Mr. 
Shaw’s dramatic methods. Here M. Hamon is the very 
deuce of a scientist. He takes in solemn order various 
foundations for jokes and proves triumphantly that they 
are all employed by Mr. Shaw. “ We find also in Shaw’s 
work the comedy that comes from the repetition of words.” 
““ Comedy is found also in the introduction of a technical, 
peculiar, or common mode of speech into the everyday 
relationships of educated people. Shaw does not forget to 
use this method.” ‘ Another method of inducing laughter 
employed by the comic poet is to superimpose upon what is 
professionally ridiculous some element of the physical 
ridiculous ”’ (! !) 

We laugh, too, whenever by the use of a word a human being is 
more or less identified with a thing or with an animal. That is why we 
laugh when Marchbanks likens human souls to cheap earthenware ; 
when Doyle, in John Bull's Other Island, compares the Englishman 
to a caterpillar ; when Tanner speaks of himself as woman’s prey, and 
of woman as a spider, 

Or when, one might add, a man scanning the firmament 
murmurs “ Very like an owl.” 

‘“* Imitation makes us laugh,”” M. Hamon proceeds. But 
the singular thing is that, although he is always mentioning 
instances, he never gives quotations. Even a_ botanist, 
one would have thought, writing a comprehensive and 
authoritative treatise on the vegetable world would (espe- 
cially if they cost nothing) take care to provide cuts of his 
stamens, periwinkles, and odontoglossums. But M. Hamon 
never dreams of letting his author speak for himself. His 
readers have to take his word for it that Mr, Shaw really 
is funny, whilst he proceeds to classify the “ ludicrous ” 
characters on the one hand and the merely “ amusing ” 
ones on the other; to give banal summaries of plots; and 
to launch into such overwhelmingly subtle disquisitions on 
character as his remarks that Eugene’s timidity 
is not peculiar to the young English poet, for it is found just as much 


in the poets of other lands, and I could mention French poets and 
Belgian who were or are just as timid as Eugene. 
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We should like to quote M. Hamon’s really hilarious 
analysis of the nature of drama on page 236; but there is a 
danger lest, in reaction against his stubborn reluctance to 
give quotations we should go to the other extreme and fill 
the next two pages with them. We cannot do justice 
without very full quotation to the final chapters in which 
the comparison with Moliére is instituted. There is a 
chapter headed “ Parallelism between the Drama of Shaw, 
the Greco-Roman Drama, the Medieval Drama, the Drama 
of Moliére, and the Drama of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries.” There is also a very long “ Synoptic Table of 
the Resemblances between the Dramatic Works of Moliére 
and of Bernard Shaw,” with ‘“‘ Resemblances”’ in one 
column and “ Remarks” in the other. The aim of each 
author is “* to instruct, to moralise, and to amuse.”’ Neither 
makes suicide “ one of the central features of the comedy ” ; 
each employs “ frequent repetition of words, phrases and 
ideas in the same play or in a succession of plays.” What a 
life Moliére must have had! Wherever he walked Mr. Shaw 
had been after him. He exposed religion; so did his suc- 
cessor. He allotted important réles to servants; so did 
Mr. Shaw. He taught disrespect; so did Mr. Shaw. 
Finally, in a desperate effort to do something which his 
brother artist was incapable of equalling, he diced by bursting 
a blood vessel through coughing too realistically in a per- 
formance of his own Malade Imaginaire. M. Hamon should 
have noted this divergence ; especially as, Mr. Shaw not being 
a professional actor, it is happily likely to be permanent. 

It would be impossible to burlesque M. Hamon’s book, and 
we have not done so, It is equally impossible not to warm 
towards him as a man of enlightened ideas, devoted to the 
welfare of the human race, an enthusiast for Mr. Shaw’s 
assaults on the moral and economic diseases of our civi- 
lisation. He is altogether lovable when he waves the 
Searlet Banner High, and, with his honest eyes sparkling 
delivers himself of such a sentence as : 

Like Rabelais, Montaigne, Moliére, Voltaire, Diderot, the Encyclo- 

peedists, Proudhon, and the Socialist and Anarchist thinkers of the 
nineteenth century, Shaw marches boldly forwards towards a progres- 
sive future. 
But not all his enlightenment, benevolence, and ardour makes 
him a Sainte-Beuve ; and we must assert, once and for all, 
most emphatically, that the only important section in the 
“* Schau-Archiv ” consists of the works of Mr. Shaw himself. 
Anyone who cannot get enlightment and amusement out of 
them will certainly not get them out of his commentators 
and critics : whether it be Archibald the Evangelist, Augustin 
the Evangelist or Joseph Didymus. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES 

Sailor and Beachcomber. By A. Sarroni-MippLeron. 
Grant Richards. 10s. 6d. net. 

Clear Waters. By A. J. Braptey. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

An Englishman’s Recollections of Egypt. 
KuseE.. Lane. 10s. 6d. net. 

With the Flowers and Trees in California. By Cuan es 
F, SaunpERS. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Middleton’s picaresque narrative is uncompromisingly 
devoid of any literary quality or artifice. But as he has 
been a kind of troubadour-cum-Gorky-vagabond his book 
is a very captivating and romantic thing. Let our domestic 
realists take it to heart and turn beggar or buccaneer. 
Mr. Middleton got to Brisbane as a stowaway, set up a tea- 
shop, where he sold a pound in a fortnight, wandered about 
in the bush and then shipped to the Pacific Islands ;_ then, 
perfectly unconsciously, he became a medieval jongleur, 
““ traipsing ” over nearly all the islands with his fiddle and 


By Baron DE 





hearing and recording things that are conveniently omitted 
in our polite literature of travel. Mr. Middleton was no 
Ulysses with creased trousers. He gives the most tragic and 
heartrending account of the association of the whites with 
the native population. Civilisation, he says, is annihilating 
the brown race—‘ it would have been better for the race 
and its posterity for the islanders to have eaten all the 
whites instead of cohabiting with them.” The missionaries, 
he tells us repeatedly, brought “ hypocrisy and the misery 
of hell ” to these charming, unsophisticated children ; rum 
and syphilis have done the rest. His case is very effectively 
put, though we think there is another side to the argument. 
The author incidentally, in the intervals of his fantastic 
adventures, had many conversations with Stevenson at 
Samoa. Though as little an anthropologist as a man of 
letters, he gives us some very lively accounts of native 
feasts, weddings, and ceremonies, where his fiddle invested 
him with a kind of symbolic significance. 

Mr. Bradley, on the other hand, though a little prone 
to repetition and an embroidered style, knows very well 
how to select and arrange the raw material of his subject. 
And behind all his discursions is a disinterested and 
genuine feeling for English, Scotch, and Welsh land- 
scapes. His attitude to the motor-car, for instance, makes 
him well-nigh inarticulate. But Clear Waters is mainly a 
Koran for fisherman. It contains the most professional 
disquisitions on “ wet-fly” and “dry-fly” rivers. Of 
course, the “ dry-fly ” fisherman is to the “ wet-fly ” under- 
ling what an artist is to a reporter. And Mr. Bradley’s 
rivers! Their names alone are worth all Milton’s Abanas 
and Pharphars. Think of the Twrch and the Lliw, which 
are actually not in Galicia, but in North Wales! It is in 
those magic regions where you drink ewrw (i.e., ale) and 
where the trout are so tricky. Then there are the Upper 
Kennet, the Salisbury Avon, and the Wylie of Wiltshire, 
trout-stalking apparently being the fashionable diversion 
in the last. From the bass-fishing glories of the Cader 
Idris waters we come to a delightful Pantheon of little 
rivers on the Welsh borderland—the Lugg, the Arrow, the 
Teme, the Honddw, the Corve, the Onny, the Rea, and the 
Camlad, with its genius for grayling. Then there is the 
Severn and its sister the Clevedog. The Devonshire rivers, 
too, are surely in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle—the Taw, 
the Dart, the Exe, the Tamar, the Earne, the Teign, the 
Okement, the Avon and the Torridge. 

Baron de Kusel is heavy. He served with various com- 
panies and became finally Controller-General of Egyptian 
Customs. Except for an account of Arabi’s rebellion and 
the bombardment of Alexandria in 1882, the book almost 
confines itself to minute details of sport, finance, official 
and facetious conversations, dinners and ceremonies. And 
it is full of naiveté: “ It was most courteously done and 
caused me considerable astonishment, for the men were 
only peasants’; “it has always seemed to me that war- 
fare keeps alive qualities in men which make for a far 
sounder, saner progress than that derived purely scientific- 
ally, for there is a tendency in science to forget and perhaps 
condemn human nature.” He is rather sweeping about 
Egyptian art: “To my mind, the use assigned to Art in 
Egypt was largely to aid rulers to ‘swank’ either when 
living or, which was more common, when dead.” 

Mr. Saunders is an agreeably unacademic naturalist. 
After reading his excellent book we feel that California is 
not only the garden and the cornucopia, but the Eden of the 
world. Palms, pepper trees, eucalypti, deodars, yucca 
cactus, green trees, smoke trees, almonds and fig trees are 
there as common as blackberries. And flowers that here 
we painfully cultivatefin ourback’ gardens are everywhere 
for the picking in that fecund land. Fancy plucking a rose 
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of Castile on a negligent walk in the country! The Indians 
apparently have at their very doors a wine and tobacco 
stores, a grocery emporium and a pharmacopeeia, all sprout- 
ing out of the soil. Even the carob tree, whose pods were 
devoured by the Prodigal Son and on which Judas hanged 
himself, there flourishes in exceeding abundance. What 
more could man want ? 


1855 


The Spirit of England. By the Rt. Hon. Georce W. E. 
RussELL. Smith, Elder. 5s. net. 


This is a collection of articles from the Daily News, all 
written since last autumn, and the fact is enough to refute 
anyone who denies that we are the most conservative of 
peoples. For Mr. G. W. E. Russell is positively the last 
Victorian Liberal in the world. The pleasure of reading 
him is the same pleasure with which, at moments when the 
nerves will stand reality no longer, we sink into an armchair 
with an old volume of Punch. It is not merely that he is 
deliberately reminiscent, describing the Volunteer move- 
ment, gossiping about Queen Victoria and Mr. Gladstone, 
recalling the forgotten sayings of forgotten bigwigs; no 
doubt that completes the analogy, as does the quality of his 
humour; but the main point is that his spirit is as remote 
from the world we know as Leech is from Mr. Bernard 
Partridge. Hardly elsewhere shall we find the same 
enthusiasm for humanity, the same belief in “ the people,” 
coupled with such beliefs as that among our national sins are 
disregard for Sunday and “ interference with the divine law 
of population,” that “it is the object of all reasonable 
men to be governed as little as possible,” that “if the 
bureaucrats have their way, there will be no freedom left,” 
and that “the whole face of the earth will soon be 
covered by inspectors, commissioners, rate collectors, and 
detectives.” It is to this evergreen veteran that a great 
organ of Liberal opinion has recourse at the moment when a 
final convulsion engulfs the old order of things. Truly the 
continuity of our public life is one of the most majestic 
spectacles in nature. 

Mr. Russell has the virtues of his period. His hatred of 
war (though he is convinced that “the war in which we are 
engaged is purely chivalrous ”) burns with a flame as pure 
as Mr. Gladstone’s or John Bright’s. Again, one great 
secret of his charm is that he is that almost extinct creature, 
agentleman. This makes him value the gentlemanly spirit 
above everything else in our national character ; and that is 
at bottom what he means when, quoting George Canning’s 
simile of the battleship swimming on its shadow but ready 
on occasion to ruffle its swelling plumage and put forth all 
its beauty and bravery, he describes the calm equilibrium, 
the perfect poise of conflicting forces, which keeps us self- 
assured and good-humoured in all our difficulties, The 
gentleman, unlike the Kulturmensch, has no need to assert 
himself or to justify his existence clamorously; he is 
impregnably at home in the world by a kind of divine right, 
and it is this mellow naturalness that, according to Mr. 
Russell—himself so perfect an example of it—has pulled us 
through the wars and crises of the nineteenth century. 
The leading idea with which he started these articles was to 
trace the workings of this spirit, not boastfully, but yet 
with the same deep-seated conviction as “ old John Wesley, 
who, in a sermon not long before he died, after saying what 
great sinners we were, and what punishments England 
deserved for her sins, cried out in a familiar tone, ‘ But we 
are the best people in the world for all that!’” Mr. 
Russell’s account of our conduct at various dangerous 
moments—for instance, the disgraceful behaviour of the 


upper classes during the American Civil War—may be read 
with profit just now. But he is tempted down a hundred 
flowery tracks of anecdote, and soon loses the thread; not 
that we complain, for he writes as delightfully as ever, and 
there are worse things nowadays than half an hour in a 
vanished world spent in the company of one of its “ best 


people.” 
SHORTER NOTICES 


Divorce As It Might Be. By E.S. P. Haynes. Heffer. 2s. net. 


By way of explaining the publication of this book just now, Mr. 
Haynes expresses the hope that the war, by blowing away many mental 
cobwebs, discrediting Anglican dignitaries, and making Englishmen 
more familiar than before with Continental laws and customs, may 
indirectly benefit the deserving cause of divorce law reform. Such 
optimism deserves every encouragement, and we certainly hope it will 
be justified. Mr. Haynes is not in the least inclined to be either revo- 
lutionary or sentimental. He approaches the subject as a matter-of- 
fact lawyer who has seen a good deal of the actual working of the 
present English divorce law and, like the late Lord Gorell (to whose 
views a chapter is devoted), has found it stupid and unfair and rather 
inhuman. The process by which divorce is usually obtained (by those 
who can afford to pay £100 for the luxury—there is no divorce for the 
poor) is an excellent illustration of the uselessness and harmfulness of 
laws which have ceased to be in accordance with the moral sense of 
the community. Adultery is a sine gud non, and since, as Mr. Haynes 
points out, we have not yet established an Official Co-respondent in the 
Courts, it is usually more convenient that the man rather than the 
woman should go through the form of committing it. After publicly 
declining to return to his wife (which is ‘ desertion’) he goes “ to a 
selected hotel of the solid respectable type that in these days caters for 
the business, with a gentcel prostitute.’ He also takes with him—at a 
convenient distance—a detective, who subsequently gives evidence of 
the “ adultery ” to the satisfaction of the jury. And public opinion 
does not condemn the respondent for this indecent farce because it 
knows that the law is an ass and deserves to be got round. Mr. Haynes's 
demands are quite modest ; he would be content with the reforms re- 
commended by the recent Royal Commission. He believes, however, 
that general facilities for divorce by mutual consent, subject to proper 
consideration for the welfare of children, would be productive of nothing 
but good. And as he has only been converted to this belief quite lately 
(as a result of studying the anti-divorce Minority Report of the Commis- 
sion), he is able to state the case for this, on the face of it, very radical 
change in a particularly persuasive and convincing way. To his case, 
as a whole, there is always, of course, the theological answer ; but there 
is no other. And even the theoloyians can hardly defend the existing 
law. The book is dedicated to Mr. H. G. Wells, whose works Mr, Haynes 
has found “ inspiring—even in the rather limited groove of divorce 
law reform.” 


The Diplomatic History of the War. By M. P. Price, M.A. Revised 
edition. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

In the early days of the war Mr. Price did a very useful piece of work 
in translating and collecting into a single volume all the official docu- 
ments relating to the pre-war negotiations that had then been issued ; 
and for a considerable time his compilation held the field as the only 
form in which many of these documents were conveniently available to 
the general public. The new edition, in which the French Yellow Book 
and the Austrian Red Book are added to the rest, will have, however, 
to meet the belated but formidable competition of the Stationery Office, 
which has just issued as a shilling volume a collection of the Diplomatic 
Documents which is more complete and more accurately translated than 
Mr. Price’s. Mr. Price’s book includes a historical introduction, a 
diary of the negotiations, a chapter on the dates of mobilisation, and a 
collection of selected extracts from the Press; but as he is a critic with 
a strong bias and a certain case to make out, these additions to the 
official data are of somewhat doubtful value. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have been irregular, rumours being even 

M more prevalent than usual. Most of them, par- 
ticularly with regard to the Dardanelles, are of 

a favourable nature. New South Wales is issuing five 
millions of 44 per cent. Debentures repayable in 1927. A 
good deal of mystery was attached to this Loan, it being 
known that an Australian Government was in the market, 
but no one being sure’ whether it was the Commonwealth 
Government or one of the States. The continued weakness 
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of Home Rails (which will be no surprise to readers of this 
page) is beginning to attract attention. Underground 
Electric Income Bonds have fallen violently, having been 
as low as 68}, but having since recovered to 72; a month 
ago they were 80}. The fall started on Sir Edgar Speyer’s 
retirement from the chairmanship; but it is overdone, for 
even if the interest had to be reduced temporarily to 5 per 
cent. the yield would be over 6} per cent. The last accounts 
of the subsidiary companies did not allow for the amount 
to be received from the Government in respect of the large 
number of motor-omnibuses with the Expeditionary Force, 
and this constitutes an important reserve. Among catering 
companies’ shares Lyons have been weak on the announce- 
ment that the Company is going to increase its capital by 
£350,000. This Company, so successfully managed in 
technical matters, is now having to suffer for bad finance, in 
which it imitated the A.B.C.—notably, by repeatedly 
issuing new shares to shareholders at a very much lower 
price than the current quotation. Lockhart’s, the poor 
man’s caterer, has felt, as might be expected, the effects of 
increased food prices. The Report now out shows that 
last year’s operations resulted in a loss of £3,792 as com- 
pared with a profit of £7,127 in the previous year. There 
is not much to report regarding other markets except that 
efforts are clearly being made to cause the public to buy 
South African Gold Mining Shares. The public will be 
well advised not to do anything of the sort. The Brazilian 
Exchange is improving, and some activity is noticeable in 
Brazilian Traction Shares, which seem a good purchase at 
anything below 60; their present price is 58}. 
*” * * 

The report has now been issued of the proceedings at the 
meetings of the bondholders of the Brazil Railway Company 
and of the Madeira-Mamore Railway Company held towards 
the end of last month. The report is a lengthy, printed 
document of seventeen foolscap pages, and contains a good 
map of the system. The meetings were convened by the 
various Bondholders’ Committees, the personnel of which 
is of an unusually influential character. Sir William 
Plender took the chair, and stated that bondholders had been 
invited to the meeting in order that they might hear what 
Mr. Cameron Forbes had to say after his return from a visit 
of inspection to the Companies’ properties. From his 
account it is evident that the principal founder of the 
Company, Mr. Farquahar, had a vision of a great South 
American Trunk Railway system, based upon a belief in the 
marvellous potentialities of Brazil. Hypnotised by this 
vision, the promoters went in for all sorts of things, and 
indulged in extravagant finance, with the result that, even 
without the war, some re-organisation of capital would 
have been inevitable. The war itself, however, in disap- 
pointing the hopes of the Brazil Government of raising 
another large loan, and thus preventing that Government 
from paying over to the Brazil Railway Company the large 
sums it owed it, combined with the fall in exchange, caused 
the Company to default. 

* * * 


The Brazil Railway Company holds important interests 
in no fewer than 38 companies, which may be grouped into : 
(1) railroads, (2) ports, (3) industrial undertakings, and 
(4) holding (or financial) companies. Some of the railway 
interests are quite profitable, and will immediately respond 
to any revival in the prosperity of the countries in which 
they are situated—i.e., Brazil, Uruguay, Bolivia, and Para- 
guay. Others, and in particular the Madeira-Mamore, are 
doubtful, and presumably the Government will be induced 
to take them over sooner or later ; and they will afterwards, 
it may be safely predicted, figure as awful examples of 





Government management as compared with company- 
owned undertakings! Port and dock properties, which 
include the Port of Rio de Janeiro, are hopeful, although 
they require more capital expended on them. The industria] 
enterprises are perhaps the best of the lot. They include 
a large Lumber and Colonization Company, the mills of 
which started at a time of acute commercial crisis, and soon 
had to shut down. Now, however, large sales of the timber 
are being made not only within the country, but to Uruguay 
and the Argentine, and the mill has been reopened. Another 
concern owned by the Company is a cattle-raising and 
packing company, which has already 28,000 head of steer 
which it is expected to market this year. In the present 
state of affairs this Company is likely to do a very profitable 
business, but it is necessary to complete the herd, and 
further capital is required for this purpose. Another con- 
cern owned is a cold storage plant at Rio de Janeiro, which 
should also be a lucrative investment. Yet another is a 
large hotel with Casino, fine bathing beach, etc., in one of 
the most popular seaside resorts of Brazil, which, with 
travel to Europe generally abandoned, is expected to do 
very well. One of the subsidiary companies, the Soro- 
cabana Railway, is apparently just able to meet its Bond 
Interest and is, therefore, not drawn into the mess. Summed 
up, the position seems to be that provided £1,200,000 is 
found shortly and a further £200,000 per annum for the 
next six years to develop the Company’s various under- 
takings, the whole concern should “make good” and 
ultimately turn out quite profitable, for fundamentally 
the properties are good. To do this, it will be necessary to 
issue prior lien bonds, and to consolidate the existing 
indebtedness of the Company ; probably this will be done by 
giving the bondholders in exchange for their securities, 
income bonds, interest on which will be paid as earned. 
Some important British, French, and American houses have 
been associated with the Brazil Railway Company, so it is to 
be expected that the necessary capital will be found, and 
while the Company has thus far turned out to be a great 
disappointment, it would not be surprising if, a few years 
hence, it were very successful. Brazil is still too dependent 
upon its coffee and rubber crops, but its natural resources 
are perhaps greater than that of any other country. 
* * * 


It is desirable that companies, the title of which does not 
denote the branch of trade or industry in which they are 
engaged, should give some indication in their reports as to 
what they are making (or losing) their shareholders’ money 
on. A case in point is A. J. White, Ltd., the report and 
accounts of which, for the year ending March 31st last, is 
just out. This Company owns a patent medicine, that 
some years ago was advertised to an enormous extent—viz., 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup. The capital consists of £300,000 in 
shares of 10s. each. During the year under review, the net 
profit earned was just under £17,000, as compared with 
£30,830 during the previous twelve months, but a good deal 
of this falling off is no doubt attributable to the fact that the 
Company’s Continental Agency is at Lille, and it is not 
taking any credit in the year’s accounts for sales made there. 
A final dividend of 8 per cent. is paid, making 5 per cent. for 
the year, and £11,600 is carried forward, which is about 
£2,000 more than a year ago. This dividend is only half of 
what was distributed in the previous year. Business was 
last done in the 10s. shares at 6s., on which the yield is 
nearly 8} per cent. As, however, £278,444 of the £300,000 
of capital is represented in the balance sheet by “ good- 
will, trade marks, ete.,”’ and the Company has no reserve 
fund, the shares do not seem a particularly attractive 
purchase. Emit Davies. 
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Navy- Mixture 


A Combination of Bright 
Virginia, Louisiana perique, 
Latakia, and other scarce 
— Eastern Tobaccos. — 
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Strengths Label 
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oz. 2 
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‘ABlended Tobacco at its Best’ 
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12th Edition 
A NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 





FACTS FOR SOCIALISTS 


(Fabian Tract No. 5) 


IS NOW ON SALE. 


This tract, of which over 135,000 have been sold 
since the first issue, shows in full, up-to-date detail 
the distribution of the National Income and its-results. 


Price (in coloured wrapper) - - TWOPENCE. 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 25 Tothill St., Westminster, S.W. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


- description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel 
Central 1565. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


NTERDENOMINATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL. June 26th 
to July Sth. “ The Hayes," Swanwick, Derbyshire. Subject: ‘* International 
tionships in the Light of Christianity." Lecturers: Mr. Clutton Brock, The 

Lord Bishop of Oxford, The Rev. P. H. Wickstead, The Rev. Mer. Parkinson, 
Mr. A. E. Zimmern, Mr. Aneurin Williams, M.P., The Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 
Principal Graham, Prof. A. L. Smith, The Rev. W. Temple, Miss Maude Royden, 
The Rev. Canon Masterman, Mr. W. C. Anderson, M.P., The Rev. Father Plater, 
Mr. St. George Heath. Terms, 6/6 per day. or £2 10s. for the whole time.—Apply 
Miss Garpner, 92 St. George's Square, S.W. Telephone: Victoria 7082. 


M'ss HALL and MISS BLOXHAM (Qualified Teachers, for 

many years resident in Germany) receive into their house in Cambridge. for 
Ss, Ladies desirous of studying German (Conversation and 
Fees, inclusive of Residence and Tuition.—76 Hiils Road, 


TO LET. 
FFICES, 2 Small Rooms, centrally situated, three minutes 


Holborm Tube Station. TO LET. Reasonable rent to good tenant.— 
Box 780, Tux New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C. 





short or long period 
Lit > Mad 





Cambridge. 








The FABIAN 


Summer School 
1915 








Barrow House, DERWENTWATER 











The Fabian Summer School will open at Barrow House, 
Keswick,on Saturday] uly31st,and will continuetill Saturday, 
September 11th. The Lecturers and Lectures will include: 
A. Clutton Brock on ** The Theory of Disinterestedness "' ; 
Sir Edwin Pears on ‘* Turkey in Europe and Asia Minor "’ ; 
G. Lowes Dickinson on ‘Is War Inevitable?'’'; R. W. 
Seton Watson on “ The Future of Austria-Hungary "' and 
** The Southern Slavs, Italy and the Adriatic’’; J. A. 
Hobson on ‘* The Open Door’; Sir Sydney Olivier on 
** Certain Factors in Sociological Theory'’; Julius West 
on “* Russia'’; Dr. Letitia Fairfield on ‘‘ The Education of 
the Adolescent’’; Emil Davies on ‘‘Collectivism and 
Finance after the War'’; H. Snell on ‘‘ The Non-material 
Foundations of Socialism'’; J. C. Squire on ‘* English 
Poetry and the Democratic Movement.’ 


The fees for the School, including full board and 
lodging, range from /1 10s. to {2 7s. 6d., according to 
accommodation. 


Applications for membership of the School, accompanied 
by a booking fee of 10 shillings per person, should be made 
to the Secretary, Fabian Summer School, 25 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, from whom a full prospectus may be obtained. 








Visitors to the Lake District can be accommodated at Barrow House 
for any period between June ist and July 23rd on special terms which 
may be had on application to the Secretary, Fabian Summer School, 
25 Tothill Street, Westmiaster. 









SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 












The yearly Subscription to THE New STaTEsMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 










Financial— 







Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings e 12 ” ” ” 
Prospectuses 15° _s, » « 





Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 













Binding Cases for Vol. IV., price each 2/6 net, and 
Bound Volumes, price each 18- net, are now ready, 


and should be ordered direct from the Publisher or through 
the Newsagent. 
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WOUNDED ALLIES 
RELIEF COMMITTEE 


TUTTLE ULL ULL LLL 


“WOUNDED” . 


By 


HE primary object of this war and of all wars is to 
lacerate human flesh, to break bones, to inflict torture, 
to paralyse, and to kill. Every army in the field 
to-day is out for maiming and homicide, and for 
nothing else. Certainly armies make prisoners, but 
not because they want to do so, rather because they 
are afraid to carry out logically their principles. 


First Aim of Prussia 


This is war. This is the confessed first aim of Prussia, for no 
ulterior military aim can be achieved until this aim is achieved. 
This is what is going on daily just now in many different parts of 
Europe, against the outraged conscience of the world. This is 
what overlords wish to perpetuate among the usages of mankind. 
Let us never forget that war is first and last the tearing of human 
flesh, the shattering of human bones, and the greatest source of 
human agony, both physical and mental. 


Visualising the War 


We see on a poster “Jen Thousand Casualties.” But we 
forbear from letting the words raise an image in our minds. Our 
conception of the alfair implied by those three words is a mathe- 
matical conception more than anything else. We do not see a 
thousand prisoners led away in despair, nor a thousand decaying 
co! lying in strange, contorted attitudes on the ground, nor 
eight thousand tortured, bleeding men, whose torn and pierced 
bodies have in a few moments exuded hogsheads of blood. You 

rotest that I ought not to use such a phrase as “ hogsheads of 
lood ”—it sickens you. And why should you not be sickened ? 

War only persists because people do not realise what it is. People 
object to realising what it is, and their delicate sensibilities are 
carefully respected by practically all newspaper correspondents 
and writers of private letters home. 


Let us Realise 


Fortunately there are exceptions, and I will quote briefly from 
one, for my aim is to assist in the realisation of the fate of the 
wounded in war. My exception is Dr. A. A. Martin, a Colonial 
surgeon with No. 15 Field Ambulance attached to the Fifth Division 
of the Expeditionary Force. He was in the battles of the Marne 
and the Aisne, and he wrote a description of his experiences, which 
was printed in the Manawatu Evening Standard. 


Dr. Martin, no novice in horrors, wrote : 





“T was called at the double to attend some wounded in a narrow 
road under shell fire two weeks ago. ‘The scene defied description. 
I was absolutely silent with the ghastly horror of the scene. In the 
road lay mangled and bleeding men, mangled and bleeding horses, 
dead men lying in all sorts of convulsive attitudes, upturned 
waggons, smashed and splintered wood. Add to this the agonised 
groans of our wounded men, the screams of dying horses, and that 
impalpable, but nevertheless real, feeling of standing for a moment 
in the face of the Creator—and one can perhaps then feebly picture 
the scene of carnage, of the solemnity of death, and of the pitiless 
woe of the devastation.” 

Again: 

“A cavalry ambulance accompanied by two officers came by. 
When the ambulance was abreast of the men the Germans landed a 
lyddite shell directly under the horses’ feet. Eight men were killed 
outright on the road. One doctor was killed outright. The other 
doctor had his ankle and foot smashed. Ten men were badly 
wounded ; two died the same night. Eight horses were killed, and 
three horribly mangled. I happened to be the first doctor at hand, 
and dressed the wounded and had them conveyed to the shelter of 
a gravel pit near by. They were all in very great pain, and all of 
them were given morphia hypodermically.” 


Lastly : 


* As a surgeon, of course, what appeals to me is the state of our 
wounded and dying. The wounds caused by bursting shrapnel are 
most severe. The 4 -— tips, tears, lacerates, and penetrates 
the human tissues in a horrible manner, and our work consists in 
repairing and making good as best we can. Our best, alas, is too 
often of little avail in the face of the anatomical devastation pro- 
duced. One man, for instance, had his lower jaw shattered to a 
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pulp, and his tongue cloven in two. Another man had his skull 
smashed, and his brain welling over his face. Another is made 
completely blind. Another has the front of his abdomen ripped 
open, and his bowels protrude. Another has a knee jgint blown 
open, a hand smashed, an ankle shattered, and so-om-And so on. 
One could multiply and enumerate without end. .*.. ” But 
perhaps that is enough. 


The Work of the Red Cross 


What about the treatment of the wounded? The wounded 
man has suffered a horrible and tragic disappointment, for he, like 
every soldier, hoped to escape damage ; very probably this ho 
amounted to a belief. He knows that he has done his duty, and the 
mere fact that he is wounded proves that he has afironted risks. 
But he knows also that he is useless, for the time being, if not for 
life. He knows that he is only in the way, a dead weight, a source 
of — danger, a drag on the operations. Further, his mind is 
perhaps perturbed by sudden anxieties about his family. Lastly, 
he is in great pain, he is acutely enfeebled, and he is helpless. If 
ever a human being needed comfort, special attention, and the 
full aid of medical science, apparatus, and highly-skilled nursing— 
if ever a human being needed to feel that he was the centre and chief 
object of all activities in his neighbourhood—the wounded man is 
that human being. 

But, on the other hand, the army, like the wounded man, knows 
that the wounded man is useless and a dead weight. The army 
cannot help wishing that it might be freed of the immense incubus 
of its wounded. And it is well aware that where the interests of the 
wounded clash with military interests, military interests must 
prevail, and the wounded must be sacrificed. The devotion of Red 
Cross Workers, and of comrades, is superb. All is done that in the 
circumstances can be done, but the circumstances are nearly 
invariably against the wounded, the general psychology is against 
them, and the imperious practical necessities of the situation are 
against them. 

Among the wounded of all the bellixerents the British are beyond 
doubt the best treated. As for the French, it is notorious that 
French organisation has been overwhelmed by the casualties, and 
that hundreds of thousands of wounded have suffered appalling 
martyrdoms through the sheer inability of the organisation to cope 
with the numbers. As for Serbia and Montenegro, the state of 
things in these countries, complicated as it is bv terrible epidemics, 
cannot be described ; it cannot even be indicated ; it constitutes a 
supreme horror. 


Organised Help 


Nobody deserves succour as a wounded man deserves it. His 
need is a thousand times greater than that of the average person for 
whose benefit the National Relief Fund was established. Ministries 
of War cannot do all they would wish for the wounded. The 
necessity of private enterprise, especially in the Allied armies, and 
in all the Allied armies, is so clear, so heartrending, so compelling, 
that charity was bound as it were to leap from the pocket and 
organise itself, and it has done so. 

[ desire to mention the Wounded Allies Relief Committee, whose 
chairman is Lord Swaythling, and whose address is Sardinia House, 
Kingsway. This Committee runs (1) Homes for Disabled Military 
Refugees ; (2) a refuge in London for homeless Belgian soldiers ; 
(3) three Hospitals for wounded in France, treating four hundred 
patients weekly ; (4) an ambulance unit in Belgium ; (5) asupply of 
comforts for men leaving hospital ; (6) a typhoid hospital in Serbia. 
Further, and supplementarily, it gives financial aid to Serbian Red 
Cross Work ; and it maintains caravans with hot baths and hot 
soup in Belgium, an enormous Inquiry Bureau and Register for 
wounded Belgian soldiers, and a t office for Belgian soldiers at 
the front. The Wounded Allies Relief Committee generally makes 
half a crown do the work of five shillings, but it is extremely short 
of money, and its usefulness is accordingly limited. The greater 
part of its work has been undertaken at the direct request of the 
Governments concerned, and there can be no doubt whatever either 
of its propriety or of its success. If the charitable could imagina- 
tively grasp what the plight of the wounded and sick really is, 
the Wounded Allies Relief Committee would be as rich as the 
National Relief Fund. This is all I have to say, except that sub- 
scriptions will be welcomed by the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. T. O. 
Roberts, Manager, The London County and Westminster Bank, 
Ltd., 217 Strand, London, W.C. 
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